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WHAT THE ASSOCIATION IS WORKING FOR 





DEQUATE FOREST FIRE PROTECTION 

by federal, state, and other agencies, individ- 

ually and in co-operation; the REFORES- 

TATION OF DENUDED LANDS, chiefly 
valuable for timber production or the protection of 
stream-flow; more extensive PLANTING OF TREES 
by individuals, companies, municipalities, states and the 
federal government; the ELIMINATION OF WASTE 
in the manufacture and consumption of lumber and 
forest products; the advancement of SOUND REME- 
DIAL FOREST LEGISLATION. 


The ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL AND 
STATE FORESTS where local and national interests 
show them to be desirable; the CONSERVATIVE 
MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
FORESTS so that they may best serve the permanent 
needs of our citizens; the development of COMMU- 
NITY FORESTS. 


FOREST RECREATION as a growing need in the 
social development of the nation; the PROTECTION 
OF FISH AND GAME and other forms of wild life, 
under sound game laws; the ESTABLISHMENT OF 
FEDERAL AND STATE GAME PRESERVES and 
public shooting grounds; STATE AND NATIONAL 
PARKS and monuments where needed, to protect and 
perpetuate forest areas and objects of outstanding 
value; the conservation of America’s WILD FLORA 
and FAUNA. 


The EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC, especially 
school children, in respect to our forests and our forest 
needs; a more aggressive policy of RESEARCH AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION in the science of || 
forest production, management, and utilization, by the 
nation, individual states, and agricultural colleges; re- 
forms in present methods of FOREST TAXATION, | 
to the end that timber may be fairly taxed and the | 
growing of timber crops increased. 
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Our cover insert, ““The Forest Fire,”’ is a reproduction of the world famous painting by the 
Russian artist Demishoff Uralsky. The original canvas was exhibited by the Imperial Russian Gov- 
ernment at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition where it was awarded first prize. 

This striking sermon in color is reproduced through the courtesy of the American Colortype 
Company. Realizing how well this picture teaches the lesson of Fire Prevention, the company will 
make it available in the form of Forest Fire Posters as their contribution to American Forest Week. 
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An Attractive Six-Room House 
— Economical to Build 
Complete Working Plans $1522 


ERE is an exceptionally fine modern adap- 

tation of the New England Colonial style— 
dignified and beautiful on the exterior, roomy, 
convenient and livable on the inside. 

Its straightforward lines make it an economi- 
cal house to build, and place it well within the 
means of the average home-builder. 

Note particularly the ample size of the rooms on 
both first and second floors, and the splendid ar- 
rangement of the rooms, which makes all the parts 
of the house easily accessible from every other part. 

As the largest lumber manufacturers in the | 
country Weyerhaeuser Forest Products has been 
searching for years for just such houses as this to 
assist prospective home-owners in getting full 
value for their money. 

If you like this house send $15.00 for a com- 
plete set of working drawings from which you 
can take bids and build this home just as shown. 

Or, if you would like to look over the 12 
houses in this series, a portfolio of illustrations 
will be mailed postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 
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Passing of the Range Wars 


By N. B. PARKER 


N the “great open spaces” of the West where the 

stockmen proudly survey their thousands of beef- 

steaks in the rough and where Mary’s little lambs, 
equally numerous, nibble their way to plump perfection 
on the tender grass of the mountains and valleys, range 
wars have featured largely in the economic and _ social 
life of the country. The wild and woolly West derived 
its name from the two words, cattle and sheep; cattle, 
meaning wild, and sheep, meaning woolly. A combina- 
tion of the two has given to the West its well-known 
title, a name fast falling into disuse owing to the 
efficiency of the Forest Service in bringing harmony 
to a land of strife, and making it possible for the lamb 
to lie down with the steer. 


7 
4 La 





The fierce conflict between the cattle and sheep indus- 
tries has been a well-known feature of the young West 
since it first began to shoot a name for itself in the 
pages of history, but why the vast acreage of “God’s 
Country,” which lies west of the Rockies, was too small 
for the peaceful occupancy of both sheep and cattle has 
been a closed book to the tenderfoot, and even to a few 
late comers in the West whose feet were a little tough. 
But the old original cattleman knows exactly why to this 
day he won’t wear wool underwear or partake of the 
toothsome leg of lamb with mint sauce. He feels he has 
had too much of it, served with sheep herder’s “sass.” 
He just can’t forget the righteous indignation which 
flooded his soul, when, in the early days, invaders from 


THE HERDER AND HIS BAND—A CHARACTERISTIC SCENE IN THE SOUTHWEST. THOUSANDS OF ACRES OF 

NATIONAL FOREST LAND OFFER TODAY, UNDER PEACEFUL REGULATION, RICH GRAZING GROUNDS FOR 

THE GREAT FLOCKS OF THE INDUSTRY—IN STRONG CONTRAST TO THE DAYS OF THE NOT FAR DISTANT 
PAST WHEN “WAR” WAS THE ORDER OF THE RANGE 
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other territories brought thousands of sheep to graze 
right up to his very door step. They frequently were 
not even tax payers in the state and yet they came 
expecting a literal interpretation of the Great Shepherd’s 
words, “Feed my sheep” and were hurt and surprised 
that the cattlemen were not close followers of the Bible 
in that respect. 

Not only did these systematic marauders eat every 
thing in sight but their sharp hoofs and close cropping 
destroyed the roots of the forage plants. Oh yes, the old 
generation knew exactly why it thought the worm was 
more to be respected than a sheepman and why it felt the 
herder was beyond human recognition. And the old cat- 
tlemen did things in retaliation that made the sheepmen 
look upon them as bullies and thieves who abused honest 
citizens and killed their herders and shot, scattered, pois- 
oned or cut the throats of innocent sheep. Believing 
which, they felt they were justified in allowing their 
and was 





sheep to nibble where the nibbling looked good 
not protected with a forty-four! 

To understand why this dog-eat-dog condition came to 
exist, it is necessary to go back into early history when 
Uncle Sam owned the range and brought about this de- 
plorable condition by allowing the free use of unappro- 
priated lands, permitting the stock to roam at large with- 
out “let” or hinderance, or rentals. There was no con- 
trol exercised by Government or individual and the policy 
of first come first served finally brought about the range 
wars which grew to appalling proportions in some dis- 


’ 





tricts, breeding enmity between cattle and sheep owners. 

The first control over the free live stock range was 
the Homestead Act when men took up land upon which 
there was a water hole or stream. In addition they just 
naturally appropriated all the grazing land in that imme- 
diate vicinity, paying no rent and expecting to continue 
in that blissful state indefinitely. 

After practically all the desirable grazing land had 
been appropriated, the timber land was entered and pur- 
chased. In this way, in certain districts, much of the 
timber land and land suitable for cultivation, was placed 
under private ownership. In time Uncle Sam and in- 
dividuals came to see that he must adopt some form 


of grazing regulation for the lands set apart as 
National Forests. Unwise management and over- 


crowding was fast depleting the range and threatening 
to destroy the principal objects of the Forests, namely 
the growing of timber and the conservation of water. 

Now when a man has come to believe he virtually 
owns something because of his continued and uninter- 
rupted occupancy of it, it is apt to rile him when an 
individual or the Government steps out of the sage brush 
with a permit in his hand and a demand that he put 
his brand on the dotted line. It was an outrage and 
an insult to ask a man to pay for this manna from 
Heaven which an all-wise Providence had placed there 
for his use and his resentment knew no bounds. He 
had bet Uncle Sam fourteen dollars against 160 acres 
that he could make a living out among the coyotes and 


Photograph by Theodore Krueger, Courtesy United States Forest Service 


HERDING THE CATTLE TO THEIR SUMMER RANGE, SO THAT THE ROUND STEAKS MAY GET ROUNDER AND 
THE TENDERLOINS MORE TENDER UNDER SUPERVISED CARE. HERE THEY ARE FORDING THE SOUTH FORK 
OF WHITE RIVER, IN THE WHITE RIVER NATIONAL FOREST IN COLORADO 
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ONE WAY TO MEET THE NEED FOR CONSERVA- 
TION OF THE WATER SUPPLY SO NECESSARY 
ON THE RANGE, IS TO BUILD ABOUT THE 
SPRING A PROTECTION FENCE OF LOGS, FROM 
WHICH—THROUGH A HOLLOW LOG, THE WATER 
IS DIVERTED INTO A TROUGH PLACED AT A 
LITTLE LOWER ELEVATION. THIS PREVENTS 
TRAMPLING THE GROUND ABOUT THE SPRING 
INTO A MUD HOLE BY THE FEET OF THE 
CATTLE 


the sage hens and when he succeeded in 
winning the bet after years of toil and de- 
privation he felt it was unfair for said 
uncle to demand that he pay rental on the 
hundreds of adjoining acres he had pressed 
into service in order to win the bet! 

The sheep men had been bad enough but 
to have to fight with his own Uncle Sam was too much. 
Grazing charges on what had been free land and Govern- 
ment control with its chafing restrictions were things to 
make a cattleman paw the earth and bellow. And when 
the sheep industry increased to a tidal wave of bleating, 
sharp-hoofed, four-footed locusts, that swept across the 
range, nibbling every vestige of grass as they went, the 
cattleman lowered his head and charged. And after 
the attack, too frequently the herder had to be cut down 
from a nearby tree and the wandering and ever-hopeful 
coyote dined abundantly upon spring lamb without mint 
sauce or molestation. 

This sort of thing continued and increased in fury 
with a counter charge on the part of the sheepmen who 
did all they could to make it a man’s size fight, until 
the stock country of the west was a battlefield royal, 
Now all of this wild west 
stuff retarded progress and a sane civilization and when 


never lacking a good fight. 


the Government set apart vast areas as National Forests 
and undertook to regulate grazing within the Forests at 
least, the better element cooperated with it in bringing 


order out of chaos. But the old feeling still exists in 
the hearts of the old stockmen! 
fat stock stock 
old range feeling is going to be there, as interviews with 


both factions reveal beyond a doubt. But the open 


As long as good feed 


makes and fat makes fat purses, the 


BABY “WOOLIES” AND THEIR 
MOTHERS, ON THE NEZ PERCE 
NATIONAL FOREST, IDAHO, 
WHERE THEY WILL NIBBLE 
THEIR WAY TO PLUMP PER- 
FECTION ON THE TENDER 
GRASSES OF THE MOUNTAINS 
AND VALLEYS: 






range wars are as surely a thing of the past as Jesse 
James and Concord coaches. The fear of Uncle Sam 
prevents the outward manifestations of these old feudal 
feelings but underneath the men of the West haven't 
changed a bit on the question of “Who owns this range 
anyway!” No one knows this any better than the men 
of the Forest Service and they have made each forward 
step in range regulation only after studying the question 
carefully with a view to being fair to both sides. 

One bone of contention between the cattle and sheep 
men is the fact that there is no herd law on cattle where- 
as every little lamb is closely watched and carefully put 
to bed at night. This, not only because the law requires 
it but because a natural law of preservation makes it 
necessary in order to protect sheep from the coyotes. 
Naturally the sheepman squirms resentfully at being 
held responsible for every move his charges make. If 
his woolies feast on the other fellow’s territory he is 
accused of planning the raid. Whereas a cow brute 
wanders at will, said will often taking it onto sheep ter- 
ritory, unless it is fenced which is not often fully done. 
Division lines vary, occasionally a fence being built, fre- 
quently a lateral line of demarcation being utilized such 
as streams, canyons, ridges or water sheds. Sometimes 
nothing but a notice tacked upon a tree signifies that 
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this is a boundary line which sheep and cattle must 
respect as something holy. 

The placing of salt assists in determining the gastro- 
nomic range of cattle. Now, as one sheepman said, a 
cow doesn’t give a whoop about signs tacked on trees 
and when a cattleman persists in placing salt right near 
the division line that separates the sheep from the catt!e 
territory, Mrs. Cow, after completing her salt-stick ma- 
neuvers, isn’t at all particular whether she takes the 
wrinkles out of her tummy on the sheep or cattle side 
of the division line! 

The sheepman contends that he is fenced or herded 
in but that the cattleman is not herded out and that 
until sufficient fences are built to keep the cattle on their 
own side there should be a herd law on them. The cat- 
tleman claims that a few wandering cow brutes won’t 
eat and do as much damage in two weeks as a band of 
2,000 sheep will do in two hours if the sheep herders 
(who have never been known as scholars!) are unable 
to read signs and allow their bands to go visiting next 
door. It is such differences of opinion as these which 
give the forest rangers something to do beside pose 
gracefully upon their noble steeds atop mountain peaks 
looking for fires. They promise a reasonable degree of 
protection against encroachments and constant watch- 
fulness is necessary in order to make the stockmen live 
up to their grazing permits. 

In 1907 there was a dead line established by the cattle 
owners between Baker and Malheur counties on the 
geographical line bounded by Burnt River and the Mal- 
heur River in Oregon, the topographical division of the 
drainage system and any little sheep that took a wee 
peep at the grass over the line met her just deserts. And 
it hasn’t been so many years since 2,000 sheep were 
crowded over a rim rock in Southern California, show- 
ing that the smoldering fires of the range are scarcely 
cool and would burst into flame if Uncle Sam didn’t put 
a wet blanket on them occasionally. 

Supervision and control has exploded the old belief 
or theory that sheep and cattle could not graze together. 
It was the owners who couldn't! The stock have long 
since outgrown that notion and in the fall it is no un- 
common sight to see both cattle and sheep grazing peace- 
fully on a range. When sheep were first introduced into 
the cattle country, the cattle were unfamiliar with the 
odor and resented it which is one theory why that prop- 
aganda got started but to-day a cow doesn’t mind it any 
more than a sheepherder which means absolute indiffer- 
ence! Under regulated grazing the cattle follow the 
sheep and the sheep follow the cattle and Jack Sprat 
and his wife had nothing on them when it comes to 
licking the platter clean. The Forest Service apparently 
has brought about harmony between cattle and sheep 
as well as the owners. 

Yes, there is harmony on the forest ranges but that 
does not necessarily mean that there is any great degree 
of love between the two factions. Conversation with 


either of the different stock interests sway the innocent 








by-stander from sympathy for the cattlemen and indig- 
nation at the sheep herder back to sympathy for the 
poor sheepmen and their bleating, half-starved flock 
because of the hard-hearted cruelty of the cattlemen. 
Certain large areas of open land often lie between the 
winter quarters of the sheep and the higher timber lands 
for which the sheepman has a permit for summer pas- 
turage and which he cannot reach without passing 
through this forbidden Paradise. He will tell you how 
the heartless cattleman keeps every little leg of lamb 
on the dead run through his grazing land, allowing his 
sheep to stop for neither food nor water for days at a 
time. He will picture how they fall by the wayside from 
exhaustion and thirst, too weak to stagger further. And 
this, after the cattleman has made no effort to curtail 
the eager licking up of all the grass his stock can gather 
from early in the spring until summer, while the sheep 
are still being kept on the winter feeding grounds where 
they have the annual increase and shed their winter 
“undies.” You take your little olive branch in hand 
and attempt to reason with the cattleman on the error 
of his ways and are met with the most shocking tales 
of how he used to permit the sheep to go across his land 
but unless he sent a husky cow puncher, loaded with 
shooting irons, right with the sheep herder, “the low- 
down, ornery, thieving skunk” allowed his sheep to loi- 
ter and lie down in green pastures, taking weeks for a 
trip that should have taken only days and making it 
necessary for the gentle cow and her wobbly babe to 
travel miles in a hot and arid country, for a few morsels 
to keep the little calf’s daily rations up to par. You 
throw away your useless olive branch and weep with 
the cattleman and agree that he is justified in compelling 
the sheep to detour but all the time you are wishing the 
sheepman instead of the little lambs had to do the 
suffering ! 

Fighting fires and keeping peace on the range are but 
two of the activities of the Forest Service. It assists in 
the work of building salt troughs, developing springs and 
constructing troughs to catch and conserve the water, 
supervising the burning of brush and slashings following 
timber sales, and testing out various scientific plans of 
grazing so as to improve instead of deplete the range. 
And each year the round steaks are getting rounder and 
the tenderloins more tender under their supervised care. 

To the average tenderfoot to whom grass is grass and 
weeds are weeds, it may come as a revelation to be told 
that there are more than 5,000 species of identified 
range plants and the most ignorant sheep or dumb bell 
cow makes its discriminating selection varying the bili 
of fare just as men follow the season from early aspar- 
agus to late cabbage. The business of knowing when to 
ring the starter’s gong on this feast of nature, when to 
clang the recall bell in the Fall; where to distribute the 
sheep and where the cattle, and how to get the most out 
of every bit of land without over-crowding (that fatal 
error of the past) are other features of Uncle Sam’s 
grazing work on the National Forests. 
(Continued on page 232) 
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T is almost an axiom of landscaping that the smaller 
your area the greater your difficulty. So in ar- 
ranging for the beautification of the city or smal! 

suburban lot obstacles must be constantly met and over- 
come that do not exist in any comparable degree on 
larger areas. One has not the same freedom for devel- 
opment. For instance, a lot 100 feet wide or less with 
a house not over fifty feet back from the street projects 
the line of the house and the normally straight lot lines 
so into the foreground that of necessity they dominate 
the development, unless the house is unusually small. 

In planning a house on such a lot it is of first impor- 
tance that the means of ingress and egress shall be care- 
fully arranged to per- 
mit of the reasonable 
drive and walk loca- 
tions so necessary for 
the needs of everyday 
living. It may often 
be desirable to modify 
the house plans them- 
selves in order to se- 
cure this. For, hu- 
miliating as it may be 
to the esthetic sense 
to modify the ar- 
rangement of an in- 
trinsically _ beautiful 
house to permit a log- 
ical approach for the 
coal man or a conven- 
ient approach for the 
butcher, baker, and 
candle-stick maker, 
common sense dictates 
that the essentials of 
everyday life must be 





THiS TYPE OF ENTRANCE LEADS DIRECT- 

LY FROM THE STREET, WITH SUPPLE- 

MENTAL WALK AT RIGHT ANGLES TO 

THE GARAGE. THE HEDGE PLANTING IS 
OF HEMLOCK 


NNING axo PLANTING 


A Few Principles for 
Artistically Landscaping the 
Small City Lot 


By F. L. MuLFrorp 


met in a convenient and practical way if the house 
however beautiful is to become a home. You may be 
sure that the coal window which requires doubling the 
otherwise necessary length of road for the delivery of 
that very valuable commodity has not been properly 
placed. It is also far from an ideal arrangement if coal 
must be delivered over the front steps as happened to 
be the case in the beautiful new home of the president 
of an important American college. 

First of all then comes the question of road location, 
since this it is which takes so much more room than 
the walk and in case of necessity may be made to serve 
If garage accommodations are 
to be provided else- 
where than on _ the 
home lot, or if there 
is an alley approach 
to the rear or side, 
it is often possible te 
omit any front drive. 
This is, of course, 
desirable because a 
road surface is after 
all not attractive in 
itself and is often dif- 
ficult to subordinate 
when a large amount 
of it must be crowded 
into a small space. If 
the home is set within 
forty feet of the 
street on a level lot 
and the garage placed 
towards the rear a di- 
rect drive from street 
to garage is usually 
most practicable with 


both for road and walk. 
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the addition of an alighting place convenient to the en- 
trance door. One might then leave the car at the street 
entrance and approach by the walk, unless inclement 
weather suggests using the private drive and backing 
out. A larger area often suggests an elliptical drive to 
a centrally located front door with a supplementary 
drive branching to the garage and service quarters. Such 
an arrangement postulates a more formal life, including 
the employment of a chauffeur and the exchanging of 
calls with chauffeur-driven This treatment, 
however, has the corresponding disadvantage of largely 
destroying the greatest opportunity for the home-like 
touch produced by turf and well-arranged planting. The 
nearer the house is to the street the greater the sugges- 
tion of formality by an elliptical or semi-circular drive. 
When the garage is approached from an alley the treat- 
ment should be an elliptical drive or no drive at all— 
and in most cases the decision should be, no drive. 

When the house is placed parallel to the street and 
the lot lines run at right angles, formality is so pro- 
jected into the arrangement that the development of the 
walk is often best made correspondingly formal. The 
nearer the street the house is located the less likelihood 
one has of appropriately incorporating 


friends. 


a house usually requires a straight walk. Further back 
it may very properly have a curved walk. 

The style of house also has a direct influence on the 
walk arrangement. A symmetrical house with the front 
door in the center and facing the street is likely to call 
for a straight walk to the street unless it is far enough 
back to permit an elliptical or semi-circular one. If, 
however, the entrance door is at the corner or the side 
of the house then the walk may often be curved to the 
street leaving most of the lawn in an unbroken stretch. 
With the house nearer the street than the width of its 
own frontage curves should usually be omitted since in 
such a short distance the curves would seem forced or 
cramped. 

In an unsymmetrical house it is often possible to have 
a straight walk so arranged that it does not go directly 
from the front door to the street. For example steps 
may go down from the end of a porch meeting the 
path which leads to the street. This treatment breaks 
the direct line and permits for privacy a slight screen 
planting directly in front of the door. Even where there 
is no porch, steps are often arranged in a similar way 
and where there is more room a slightly curved walk 

may attain the same result. Privacy 





informal elements in the walk 
location. Placed nearer 

the street than two- 
thirds of 
own width, 


its 











is hard to attain in a symmet- 
rically arranged house 
unless the build- 
ing is far 
enough 








WHEN SPACE PERMITS, THIS,—OR THE ELLIPTICAL DRIVE, IS BOTH PRACTICAL AND ADMITS OF ARTISTIC 


LANDSCAPE TREATMENT. 


THE NEARER THE LOCATION OF THE HOUSE TO THE STREET, HOWEVER, THE 


GREATER IS THE SUGGESTION OF FORMALITY. WITH THE SMALLER HOUSE, WHERE AN INFORMAL EFFECT 
IS DESIRED, THIS PLAN MAY ALSO BE SATISFACTORILY USED IF SUFFICIENT GROUND IS AVAILABLE IN 
THE APPROACH 
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THE WRONG WAY—HERE THE 

WALK IS CURVED. ITS LIMITED 

LENGTH DOES NOT JUSTIFY THIS 

TREATMENT, AND IN ADDITION 

IT BREAKS UP THE SMALL 

LAWN DIRECTLY IN FRONT OF 
THE HOUSE 


from the street to permit a curved approach of some 
sort where plantings can be placed on the lawn 
space directly in front of the door. 

On lots that are not level or are either above or 
below the street grade the differences of elevation 
must be considered in the arranging of the ap- 
proaches. Lots below the street level are usually 
filled to overcome the difficulty and the house is built 
to suit the modified grade. On lots definitely above 
the level of the street there is no possibility of hav- 
ing an elliptical drive unless the house is sufficiently 
far from the street to permit an easy grade. Even 
then it is difficult to arrange the road without making 
the front area seem cramped. Usually a steep drive is 
dug to reach a garage in the rear and make possible 
the delivery of coal. <A single walk is then located 
with steps built prominently in the face of the bank. 
On these high lots the general principles of walk loca- 
tion hold as with flat lots but steps must be provided 
and these should be set well back in the bank so that 
no part of them or the parapet walls should show above 
or beyond. 

As a matter of fact, houses that are set above the 
street would look much better if the ground around them 
were graded down to the street level by a combination 


of convex and concave slopes known as ogees. Arrtisti- 






cally this is much better treatment than sur- 
rounding the house with a flat terrace and a rail- 
road bank leading down to the street and to ad- 
joining lots. Ogee curves have the advantage 
of making the house look as though it were 
resting on a natural knoll in the open country. 

After the walks and drives are taken out 
there remain the lawns and planting areas. Now 
if the walks and drives have been well arranged 
these other areas will be located in as large un- 
broken expanses as the size of the lot will permit. 
It will also allow the best possible setting for the 
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IN CONTRAST, IN SUCH A LIMITED 
SPACE, THE STRAIGHT WALK FROM 
STREET TO DOOR IS MOST EFFECTIVE 


AND PRESERVES THE UNBROKEN 
BEAUTY OF THE LAWN 


house itself. The reason why your country and subur- 
ban houses are usually much more attractive than city 
houses is that they have foregrounds of grass enhanced 
by appropriately located groups of shrubbery. 

On a roomy location a large proportion of these areas 
should be covered with grass and in cramped localities 
it will prove more pleasing to fill them with shrubs. 

Plantings in such areas may be informal even though 
the walks are formally laid out. Plants for a small 
area must be especially carefully selected to avoid the ap- 
pearance of crowding. Just as the walks and drives 
should be as narrow as practicable the plantings should 
be so selected as not to encroach upon these areas when 


they reach maturity. On the other hand the plantings 
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should as nearly as 
possible make a rest- 
ful setting for the 
house. This should 
include softening cor- 
ners and angles by 
masses of foliage and 
screening portions that 
need to be kept pri- 
vate. A combination 
of plants of different 
habits of growth is 
also desirable. Some 
should be tall and 
others low. Further, 
since the home devel- 
oped on a small lot 
is usually occupied al- 
most continuously pro- 
vision should be made 
to have it attractive 
in winter as well as 
in summer. This may 
be done by adding deciduous plants having bright stems 
or holding bright berries during the winter or by the use 
of evergreens. Either cone-bearing evergreens like the 
pines, cedars, cypresses and arbor-vitae are suitable or 
the broad-leaf kinds such as holly, magnolia, rhododen- 
dron and laurel. Often a combination of these may be 
advantageously arranged. 

To many the cone-bearing evergreens have a depress- 
ing or funereal suggestion. Such persons should select 
their evergreens from those that have an airiness and 
lightness of appearance, like thread-like Japanese cypress 
and the pea-fruited Japanese cypress and prostrate juni- 
pers. Or in connection with a few of the green varie- 
ties, they might use some of the golden, silver or blue. 
There are a great many species offering these color 
contrasts to be had from well-known nurseries. 

From Washington southward broad-leaved evergreens 


are more abundant than in more severe climates. There 





THE SEMI-CIRCULAR DRIVE LENDS IT- 

SELF TO DIGNIFIED GROUP PLANTINGS 

AND MAY, AS HERE, BE MODIFIED TO 

INCLUDE A SERVICE OR GARAGE DRIVE 
AT THE SIDE 





is not so much varia- 
tion in foliage but 
many do have the 
advantage of bearing 
showy flowers or at- 
tractive fruits. 

Some of the plants 
that have red berries 
in winter are Thun- 
berg’s barberry, high 
bush cranberry, coral- 
berry, flowering dog- 
wood and various rose 
species, | Snowberry 
has white berries, jet- 
bead has black berries 
and the privets have 
blue berries. 

Deciduous __ plants 
with red stems are 
the Siberian dogwood 
and the pussy willow 
or goat willow; with 





yellow stems, the golden-twigged osier ; with green stems, 
the Japanese kerria, the green-stemmed goldenbell and 
the naked-flowered jasmine, while with dark brown stems 
are the species of Philadelphus and the jetbead. 

Some of the yellow foliaged evergreens are the George 
Peabody arbor-vitae, Berckman’s golden arbor-vitae, 
Lee’s golden cedar, golden Oriental arbor-vitae, golden 
procumbent chinensis juniper, and golden Chinese 
juniper. 

Some blue foliaged cone-bearing evergreens are the 
peafruited Japanese cypress, blue Virginia cedar, Colo- 
rado spruce, Koster’s blue spruce, glaucous cypress, 
deodar and Mt. Atlas Cedar. 

Some broad-leaved evergreens thriving as far north 
as Washington and Cincinnati are Azalea amoena, Aza- 
lea indica alba, mountain laurel, rhododendrons, Oregon 
grape, Japanese euonymus, holly, boxwoods, waxleaf 
privet, aucuba, osmanthus and the evergreen forms of 
oleasters and cotoneasters. 
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Stanfield Grazing Bill is Dehorned 


By Tom GILL 


EARINGS on the long heralded Stanfield Graz- 
H ing Bill, academically known as S. 2584, have 

come and gone. Like the month of March, 
these hearings at the National Capitol began with all the 
roar of the proverbial lion and ended more meekly than 
those little lambs to which the bill fondly hoped to dedi- 
cate some millions of acres of public range in the Na- 
tional Forests. As this is written, the Stanfield Grazing 
Bill in its present form seems to have as little chance 
of passing through the double portals of Congress as a 
pine seedling in a main sheep driveway has of celebrat- 
ing its first birthday. 

Hearings before the Senate Public Lands Committee 
began on February 25. Although this Committee con- 
sists of fourteen members, rarely were there over 
four or five present and what might be called the regu- 
lar attendance was confined to Senator Stanfield, 
Chairman of the Committee, and Senators Cameron, 
Oddie and Ashurst. A Mr. G. K. Bowden was also 
present. Now Mr. Bowden is a young Eastern attor- 
ney apparently without standing as a “practical” 
stockman, and certainly not as a forester. He was 
much in evidence as an attorney of the committee, en- 
gaged apparently to assist in gathering information 
and in guiding the Committee along legal trails. His 
employment for any other reason at public expense 
could hardly be justified. 

Mr. Bowden was legal mentor for Senator Stanfield’s 
sub-committee which toured the West last summer. He 
is also the same man who according to the Arizona 
Republican, on January 13 brought cheers to the lips 
of the delegates of the American Livestock Association 
at their Phoenix convention by assuring them that “legal- 
ized grazing on Forest Reserves and the public domain 
at moderate fees and under long-term contracts is an 
assured fact.” This was three days before the Stanfield 
Grazing Bill made its initial bow in Congress. 

The first witnesses to appear before the Committee 
were Secretary of the Interior Work, Assistant Secre- 
tary Finney and former Governor Spry, Commissioner 
of the Land Office. They spoke against the bill as it 
applied to the public domain and were strong in their 
opposition to the “grazing board” feature and those 
provisions which, in the words of Secretary Work 
would amount to “a wholly unwise and unwarranted 
surrender of the Government’s power and duty to 
control its land in the best interests of all the people.” 
They were followed by Mr. Mondell of Wyoming, 
who told the Committee that the sentiment of his 
state was against the regulation of grazing on the 
public domain. 

Representatives of outside organizations who opposed 


the bill were then called to bat. Mr. Philip W. Ayres, 
representing the Society for the Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests was first up. Despite the effort of 
Senator Stanfield and “young Mr. Bowden” to confuse 
and confound him with questions about the Magna 
Charta, the principles of Abraham Lincoln and the legal 
subtleties of the Stanfield Grazing Bill, Mr. Ayres made 
a strong protest against the passage of the measure on 
the ground that it would be unwise and unnecessary 
legislation. He also presented an equally vigorous ob- 
jection from the Massachusetts Forestry Association. 

Mr. Ovid M. Butler, Secretary of the American 
Forestry Association, then faced the battery of Stanfield 
and Bowden. Immediately copies of AMERICAN Forests 
AND Forest Lire were triumphantly produced by Mr. 
Bowden and passed around to the several members of the 
Committee present. This periodical, by the way, seemed 
to be the favorite Senatorial literature during the hear- 
ings. Mr. Butler was immediately subjected to a broad- 
side of questions and innuendo in what seemed to be a 
concerted attempt not only to discredit the articles writ- 
ten by him and published in the magazine of which he 
is editor but to challenge his right as an editor to ex- 
press opinions. For two mornings and one afternoon, 
Mr. Butler was under the direct fire of Senatorial cross- 
questioning and the forensic sniping of Mr. Bowden. 
Branding the Association’s activities as propaganda— 
vague, mysterious word—Senator Stanfield attempted to 
make it appear that the Association was being used by 
the Forest Service to promote its own policies. 

Mr. Butler frankly told the Committee that Colonel 
Greeley was a member of the Board of Directors, that 
this fact was generally known, because the names of 
the Directors of the Association have always been pub- 
lished in each issue of the magazine, but that Colonel 
Greeley as a Director, exercised no more control than 
any other member of the board. “The Association,” he 
said, “has promoted the work of the Forest Service be- 
cause it is carrying out the established conservation 
policy of the American people. Should the Forest 
Service depart from this policy, the Association would 
oppose anything which it believed inimical to the pub- 
lic interest.” Mr. Butler stood by all he had done and 
all that he had written and published in the magazine. 
He declared that the association has the right to oppose 
and to call public attention to what it considers unwise 
legislation and that it will continue to exercise that right. 
After two days sparring he succeeded, between ques- 
tions, in placing the Association definitely on record 
as opposed to the Stanfield Grazing Bill. 

In the midst of all this, Senator Ashurst provided a 
bit of lyric relief by delivering an impassioned declama- 
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tion, part of which was probably pertinent to the sub- 
ject at hand but the bulk of it an oratorical exposition 
of the Senator’s relation to the cosmos at large. Senator 
Ashurst’s closing remark caused some amusement among 
the foresters present. 

“T grew up,” he said, “in the forest and I know that 
the statement is literally true that cattle and sheep do 
not eat pine seedlings.” 

“Then, Senator,” asked Mr. Butler, “you do not accept 
the findings of the Fort Valley Experiment Station at 
Flagstaff, Arizona, which says after twenty years of 


Forest Service in the light of its past experience in ad- 
ministering the National Forests for the permanent 
welfare of all the people. In the course of his tes- 
timony, Colonel Greeley said that he agreed thoroughly 
with the attitude of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion in its stand against the proposed legislation, the 
effect of which, if enacted into law, he said, “would 
tend to reverse the present conservation policy ot the 
Government.” 

Colonel Greeley also asserted that the provisions of 
the bill for continuing the present grazing fees another 


intensive study of the subject 
that sheep do eat pine seed- 
lings?” 

“Oh no,” replied Senator Ash- 
urst shortly. Mr. Bowden next 
exercised his legal talent by at- 
tempting to involve Mr. Butler 
in questions of jurisprudence and 
technicalities of law, and with 
numerous references to a stout 
volume written by one D. Web- 
ster. More than once the intima- 
tion was made that the Forest 
Service had exceeded its official 
jurisdiction in providing the 
American Forestry Association 
with information. This infer- 
ence, Colonel Greeley, in his 
testimony given several days 
later, dispelled by saying that 
he had given information con- 
cerning the grazing situation 
whenever requested, not only 
to the American Forestry As- 
sociation but to many other in- 
dividuals and Associations. 
This public policy, he said, he 
would continue to follow. 

H. H. Chapman, Professor of 
Forestry at the School of For- 
estry, Yale University, speak- 
ing for the Society of Ameri- 





HE following editorial, printed in full 

from the “Spokesman Review,” of 
Spokane, Washington, February 26, 1926, 
indicates clearly that the West is in no 
wise deceived by Senator ‘Stanfield’s 
charges of the misuse of propaganda on 
the part of The American Forestry As- 
sociation, because of its open and vigor- 
ous campaign to defeat the so-called 
Stanfield grazing bill. That this cam- 
paign was successful again demonstrates 
the great national service of the Asso- 
ciation: 


WHY SENATOR STANFIELD IS BITTER. 


Senator Stanfield of Oregon, chairman of the 
committee on public lands, angrily asserted at 
a committee meeting that the American For- 
estry Association has been “propagandizing” 
the country against his grazing bill. 

If so, it is doing good work in a worthy 
cause. Senator Stanfield, who is reputed to be 
the largest producer of wool in the United 
States, and other owners of great flocks and 
herds grazing in the national forest reserves, 
are scheming to grab public property for pri- 
vate profit. If the American Forestry Associa- 
tion had neglected to oppose his scheme it 
would have forfeited its hold on public confi- 
dence. 

Senator Stanfield can not cover his designs 
with such outbreaks. The national forests be- 
long to the American people. Senator Stanfield 
thinks they should be maintained at public 
expense for the special benefit of big stockmen 
and to the exclusion of the little farmers and 
stockmen of the west. 

The bitter fight now waging at Washington 
will create renewed public interest in the na- 
tional forests and their administration. The 
forest service, under the secretary of agriculture, 
comprises eight districts in the United States 
and Alaska. Each district has a district for- 
ester and each forest a supervisor. Each forest 
is divided into ranger districts and a district 
ranger is in charge of each district. 

The plans of the big stockmen, if they had 
been enacted into law as Senator Stanfield had 
hoped, would have made these foresters, super- 
visors and rangers subservient to big stockmen 
grazing their cattle and sheep on the public 
forests. The national forests would have passed 
substantially under the ownership and control 
of these special interests. 

That design has been blocked by the friends 


ten years, combined with the very 
large degree of security and per- 
manency placed around grazing 
rights would constitute a very 
large grant of public resources 
to the livestock interests who use 
National Forests. He estimated 
that this grant would be equiv- 
alent to $5 a head on the live- 
stock now pastured in the Na- 
tional Forests, or a total of 
$40,000,000. 

After Colonel Greeley’s state- 
ment the hearings began to 
draw to a close with the tes- 
timony of representatives of 
the grazing interests, who had 
sat on the side lines and list- 
ened with attentive ears to the 
opponents of the bill. Prac- 
tically all of these representa- 
tives had previously appeared 
before the sub-committee on 
the occasion of its Western 
hearings but they were per- 
mitted to close the case with 
extended statements in rebut- 
tal. Those representatives in- 
cluded Mr. F. G. Hagenbarth, 
President of the National 
Woolgrowers Association; Mr. 
O’Donal, President of the Amer- 


can Foresters, followed Mr. 


Butler. He made a_ strong tion. 





of conservation. Hence Senator Stanfield’s bit- 
terness against the American Forestry Associa- 


ican Livestock Association, and 
resentatives of the various 
livestock organiza- 





regional 





statement in opposition to the 
bill and under less heckling, 
was permitted to introduce into the record a set of state- 
ments one of which described the experience of Euro- 
pean countries in regard to grazing rights which had 
been built up on public lands to the detriment of forest 
conservation. He branded the bill as a wholly unwise 
piece of legislation and went on record for his organi- 
zation as against any action by Congress specifically 
legalizing grazing on the National Forests. 

Colonel William B. Greeley, Chief of the Forest Serv- 
ice, followed, giving in his clear and forceful manner a 
careful resumé of the bill’s shortcomings as seen by the 


tions. 

But by the time the spokesmen for the stockmen came 
up for rebuttal there was very little left of the bill that 
had not been objected to—including the title. 

So, from all present indications, the Stanfield Grazing 
Bill, as such, is dead. Indeed, it is reported that Senator 
Stanfield has had another bill prepared for which he 
hopes to obtain a larger degree of support. And if S. 2584 
is dead—dead as it deserves to be—credit for a great 
part of the victory is due to the American Forestry As- 
sociation and to those conservationists and friends of the 
forest who have rallied to defeat the legislation. 








The Boy Scout Turns Forester 


By DANIEL CARTER BEARD 


National Scout Commissioner, Boy Scouts of America 





SCOUTING BEING AN OUTDOOR PROGRAM, FOREST PROTECTION HAS BEEN A FUNDA- 
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MENTAL PART OF IT FROM THE VERY START. THE FOREST IS THE SCOUT’S LABORA- 
TORY—THE TREES AND THE STREAMS HIS TEXTBOOKS, AND SO NATURALLY THEIR 
MAINTENANCE IS HIS CHIEF CONCERN 


HE forest ranger was speaking: “No sir, I’m not 

worrying any this year as to making American 

Forest Week a success. The Boy Scouts of my 
district are taking care of the whole works. They’ve 
arranged parades, planting ceremonies and even talks 
on forestry and forest fires at the movie houses. Last 
year they put over the best celebration that we've had 
in this part of Idaho. 

“You know, they’re as helpful a bunch of partners 
as a forest man can have and out on the forest the sight 
of that Scout uniform is sure good medicine. Out here 
in Idaho forest fires aren’t exactly a thing to kid about 
and whenever I know that there’s a troop of Scouts 
camped hereabouts why I just naturally know where I 
can go for help in time of trouble. Yes, and sometimes 
they beat me to that same trouble. About this time 
last summer I spotted a fire on the east side of Fish 
Lake, and from the way the smoke came boiling up I 
wouldn’t have given a nickel for my chance to get to it 
with my fire crew before it spread to the whole moun- 


tainside. For one thing, we had to travel over two miles, 
partly by land, partly by boat. And TI knew that once a 
fire did get away from us up there a big stand of as good 
timber as you'd want to see would go up in smoke and 
the pet recreation area on this district would be nothing 
more than charcoal and ashes. Well, while we were 
crossing this lake I noticed that the smoke had begun to 
diminish and by the time we reached shore it had almost 
disappeared. We were sure mystified, but didn’t have 
any time to waste speculating, so we grabbed shovels 
and axes and trotted up the trail. Well, sir, when I got 
to that fire I found three Scouts had attacked that blaze 
with water carried from the lake in a coffee pot and a 
bucket that they happened to have with them. By hard 
work and by using their Scout knowledge they had con- 
quered that fire and saved a lot of badly needed timber 
for Uncle Sam. So that’s another one of the reasons 
why I say the Scout uniforms look pretty good to us 
forest men.” 

Now, this ranger’s story is no isolated example of 
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what Boy Scouts have done and are doing to help pro- 
tect our forests. There is no question but that the Scouts 
have saved millions of dollars’ worth of timber through 
their hiking and scouting activities. Thousands of for- 
est fires have been observed and put out by Scouts. In 
fact, many Scout camps throughout the country keep up 
a continual patrol through forested areas to observe and 
put out fires left by careless campers or careless smok- 
ers. Not long ago in the State of Maryland a number 
of Scouts were due to play baseball at High Rock for the 
championship of Western Maryland. They came upon 
a fire eating its destructive way through a forest. Im- 
mediately baseball bats were turned into fire-fighting ap- 
paratus and throughout the afternoon these boys, for- 
getful of their holiday and of their baseball game, gave 
themselves up to strenuous efforts which finally put out 
the fire. As a result these forty-two Scouts now boast 
membership in the Maryland State Forestry Association. 

I have picked these two instances at random. But 
you must remember that they are being duplicated more 
times than we can know in every State. For there are 
now half a million Boy Scouts eager to save our forests 
and trained for the work. 

There is nothing remarkable in the fact that Scouts 
as a whole are keen for forest preservation, because 
life in the open and woodcraft are distinguishing features 
of the Boy Scout program. But the extent to which they 
have gone in for reforestation and for forest fire fight- 
ing is both remarkable and significant. The leadership 
of the boys is chosen so far as possible from men who 


know and love the outdoors. Scouting is an outdoor 
program. It implies the out-of-doors and green trees. 
It implies in its highest form a knowledge of the forests 
and of the wild things. And since in a very real sense 
the forests are Scout laboratories and the trees, the 
streams and the wild things the Scouts’ textbooks, there 
is good basic reason for Theodore Roosevelt’s saying that 
“The trees and the forests have no better friends than 
the Boy Scouts of America, who teach reverence for 
Nature’s handiwork and inspire active service in its pro- 
tection and conservation.” Forest protection has been 
fundamental in Boy Scout activities from the start. It 
is one of the first things learned by Scouts as a part of 
camp technique. Wanton destruction or injury to trees 
and plants are taboo and Scouts take pride in the care 
with which they build, manage and extinguish their 
camp fires. 

A boy of twelve or more becomes a Scout by first 
passing certain prescribed tests for tenderfoot rank, then 
a somewhat stiffer test for second grade and finally more 
exacting ones for first class rank. The last tests include 
the proper use of ax for felling or trimming light timber 
and the ability to describe fully from observation ten 
species of trees or plants. After first class rank is at- 
tained, the Scout may then qualify for any or all of 
the seventy merit badges, chiefly vocational subjects, 
twenty-one of which are essentional to become an Eagle 
Scout, which is the highest rank of all to be obtained 
in Scouting. These twenty-one essential subjects include 
camping, pathfinding and pioneering, all of which re- 





NOT ALL OF THE SCOUT’S DAY IS GIVEN OVER TO STUDY OR TRAMPING. GAMES PLAY AN 
PART IN HIS PROGRAM. GAMES OF THE TYPE THAT MAKE FOR A SOUND, HEALTHY BODY AND A CLEAN- 
CUT SENSE OF SPORTSMANSHIP 


IMPORTANT 
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quire woodcraft knowledge. There is a merit badge for 
forestry the tests for which include a knowledge of the 
effect of fire on forests, the three general classes of for- 
est fires and how each should be properly fought. There 
is also a merit badge in conservation. Here the first 
test is that the 
Scout recog- 
nize in the 
forest all im- 
portant com- 
mercial trees 
of his neigh- 
borhood, dis- 
tinguish the 
lumber from 
each, and tell 
for what pur- 
pose each is 
best suited. 
Another _ test 
requires the 
aspirant for 
merit badge 
honors to un- 
derstand what 
soil conserva- 
tion, water 
conservation 
and forest 
conservation 
involve and 
to know what 
the Govern- 
ment is doing 
to insure them. Finally, the Scout must present evi- 
dence that he has actually been of some help in making 
effective the laws of his State for the protection of 
forests or bird and animal life. 

Now, you'll agree I think, that half a million boys, 
trained and working as an organized unit for refor- 
estation and conservation is a force that can in a 
generation do much to overcome public indifference 
and accomplish actual results. This has been borne 
out by the official recognition which the boys have re- 
ceived. Scouts have been invited by their city govern- 
ments, by state governments, and by the Forest Serv- 
ice many times to lend a hand in their official tasks 
of forest fire fighting and reforestation. To even 
name the most important instances of this recognition 
would consume many pages. One might however 
mention that the Pennsylvania Department of For- 
estry has published a pamphlet on forest practice 
particularly for Boy Scouts of the state. New York 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse offers a four- 
year scholarship to Boy Scouts. The United States 
Forest Service has recently supplied instructors for the 
Scoutmaster’s training course in Pueblo, Colorado, 
assigning trained foresters from the San Isabel Na- 





EASTERN MONTANA SCOUTS GATHER ROUND THE MYSTIC CAMP FIRE CIRCLE 


tional Forest. Invariably Scouts have been invited 
by the Department of Agriculture to take part in the 
annual observance of American Forest Week. In some 
localities the Scouts have practically handled the activi- 
ties for this week just as they did for our Idaho for- 
est rangers. 
The _ Chief 
Forester said 
not. long ago 
that the Boy 
Scouts of 
Butte, Mon- 
tana, had put 
on one of the 
best forest 
fire preven- 
tion cam- 
paigns in the 
United States. 


And al- 
though _ pro- 
tection of the 
forest from 
fires is neces- 
sarily an im- 
portant part 
of Scout 
training it is 
by no means 
the only phase 
of forestry in 
which Scouts 
have taken an 
active _ part. 
They are also planting young trees to replace those 
that have been destroyed. Already little Scout for- 
ests are dotting barren landscapes in almost every 
state. Last May, for instance, the first planting of a 
municipal forest at Albany, New York, was planned. 
Braving a chilly wind, which at times reached almost 
gale proportions, 100 Scouts put into the ground fif- 
teen hundred Scotch firs. They completed the entire 
planting in one day. The complete plan calls for 
planting ultimately six hundred thousand trees cov- 
ering sixty acres. And let me here urge any reader 
to attend the ceremonies at East Aurora, New York, 
this May. The whole community turns out for this 
event, which is of unique interest. One hundred 
Scouts under the general supervision of the local fish 
and game club will set out thousands of young ever- 
greens and other trees. The boys are divided into 
squads and receive their packages of seedlings. Then 
they march to the barren areas to be planted and work 
scientifically setting out new groves that will be a 
joy to you and me and to our children’s children in 
years to come. Working steadily these Boy Scouts 
planted thirty thousand baby trees one day last spring. 
Over one hundred thousand have been planted in all. 
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A large crowd watched the planting which was con- 
cluded by a parade, a band concert, Scout demonstra- 
tion and a real campfire supper. 

This idea of Scout forests originated with Troop 19, 
of Madison, Wisconsin. The boys there wanted a 
forest that they could call their own, where they 
could build up an area of living trees knowing that 
their labors would endure and where they could prac- 
tice woodcraft in true Scout fashion. So they laid 
their plan before the Regents of the University of 
Wisconsin who were prompt to accede to the boys’ 
request. The Regents set apart and dedicated to the 
Boy Scouts a tract of 
wooded university land 
known as Eagle Heights, 
which slopes down to the 
beautiful shore of Lake 
Mendota, only a_ short 
distance from the city. 
Next the boys drew up 
a ten-year plan for the 
use and development of 
the forest. Construc- 
tion of trails, fire lines, 
picnic and camp grounds, 
signal towers and rustic 
bridges, reforestation, 
improvement  thinnings 
in the forest and studies 
of tree growth are all 
features of this complete 
outline. The work of 
course is to be done by 
the Boy Scouts year by 
year, and will some day 
bring the forest to an 
ideal state of use and : 
productive service. : : 

Now here again I 8 
submit that it is no small 
thing when an important 
and organized part of 
the youth of the coun- 
try are training them- 
selves to think in terms 
of sound economic use of 
so fundamental a resource as our forests. The old 
saying about the way in which a twig is bent remains 
just as true in its application today as when it first 
was uttered. And in thus bringing into existence a 
generation of forest-minded and woods-wise citizens 
we are going to make it possible to create a public 
sentiment without which the prevention of man- 
caused forest fires or the establishment of an ade- 
quate forest policy for the nation is impossible. To 
the boy who has planted a tree, watched it grow, seen 
its branches increase in summer and noted the wild 
bird’s nests in its boughs, a tree will ever possess a 
personality of its own. It will be a living thing that 


Duets 





THE SCOUT EXPLAINS TO AN_ ENTHUSIASTIC 

ASPIRANT THE MEANING OF MERIT BADGES. selves 

THE LAD WHO WEARS THE FORESTRY BADGE 

MUST KNOW THE EFFECT OF FIRE ON FORESTS, 

THE THREE GENERAL CLASSES OF FOREST FIRE 
AND HOW EACH SHOULD BE FOUGHT 


will ever appeal to him to cherish, protect and use 
wisely. It should go without saying that as a result of all 
these activities the Boy Scout himself is a safe camper. 
One of the first things, in fact, he learns is to build a 
fire and to put it out so that no treacherous red em- 
ber will be left to start a conflagration. One Scout- 
trained camper has been the means of educating many 
a careless person in the woods, and this educational 
campaign is effective in combating public indifference. 

And while I am speaking of that there is a Boy 
Scout pledge I want to quote you. It comes from 
Queen’s Council, Long Island. “God gave us trees 
as an assurance of 
awakening life in the 
Springtime; for com- 
forting shade in the sum- 
mer; for beauty in the 
Fall; for warmth in 
Winter’s chill; for shel- 
ter from the inclemency 
of weather, for ordinary 
necessities of life; for 
more than we can now 
or ever hope to account 
for. We feel that all of 
this has been placed in 
our hands in trust to 
love, to guard, and to 
conserve. Therefore, we, 
members of Troop ——, 
of Queen’s Council, Boy 
Scouts of America, 
pledge ourselves not to 
use our axes on living 
trees while on_ hikes 
either individually or 
collectively and we will 
extinguish in approved 
Scout manner our fires 
before leaving them; that 
we will constitute our- 
protectors and 
conservators of this 
form of life and use our 
influence in having all 
others do likewise.” I 
should like to see every man who camps or hikes 
through our forests take that pledge. 


So the next time you see a troop of these khaki- 
clad youngsters hike past you down the trail or next 
time you run across a little campfire in a sheltered spot 
with a group of smiling fellows cooking their dinner, 
think of some of these things the Boy Scouts have 
done. Have a chat with them. You'll find them good 
scouts. And remember these boys are giving service 
gladly, unselfishly, as only youth can give. And they 
are serving not merely for today. They are working 


for tomorrow—for generations yet unborn. 








Forest Activities for Everybody 


Suggestions for Arbor Day, American 


Forest Week or Conservation Field Day 


§ AGERNESS on the part of many schools, organizations and indivi 
uals to celebrate tree-planting occasions and events such as American 
Forest Week in the most appropriate manner, indicate perhaps bet- 
ter than anything else a real dynamic interest in the future of Ameri- 
can forests. There are innumerable ways in which every one of these 
agencies and individuals may have a part in the work ahead to which 
President Coolidge points in his American Forest Week Proclamation. 





Clergymen and heads of schools and institutions may well call to the attention 


congregations or assemblies, the important features of American Forest Week or cast 
of a bad local fire season, urge unusual care on the part of those who go into the woods 
ALC 


City officials and park officials will find special weeks or arbor days unusually appropriat 
for the launching of tree-planting, clean-up and other types of municipal campaigns. 

No movement is more commendable than the Outdoor Good Manners Program 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs by which care with fire and insistence upon 
clean camps may be urged on all people. 

The living Christmas tree idea and the staging of masques, pantomines and pagean 
also offer a splendid field for the activities of women’s organizations. 


of 


There is great need for some organization to sponsor special essay contests, fire 
tection or nature study poster contests and other competitive projects. This offers a fie 
to local craft organizations and to Rotary, Kiwanis and similar organizations. Besides this, 
every one of these organizations should devote a meeting to the consideration of forestry 
Good speakers may often be secured by communicating with the State Forester or the heads 
of forest schools or local forestry organizations. 

Newspaper advertising of merchants and manufacturers may well carry a line calling 
attention to American Forest Week. This will do much to engage the public eye and will 
bring credit to any business organization. 

Home offices of many trade associations and fraternal orders called the attention 
local chapters or clubs to the significance of American Forest Week last year and great 
good has resulted. 

Helps on all these activities are available from the various State Foresters, State Fish 
and Game Commissions, the United States Forest Service from its Washington and local 
headquarters, the American Forestry Association and the National Committee on Amer- 
ican Forest Week, located in the Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

Schools may always be depended upon to emphasize the importance of trees and 
on the special occasions mentioned above. There is continual demand, however, for new 
material of the right type and with the purpose of contributing to this demand the following 
school program and accompanying material is offered by The American Forestry Association. 
The program is designed to be varied by teachers and leaders so that it may be appropriate 
for the different occasions and different ages of pupils who participate. Much splendid 
material for the “addresses” and for essays, may be found in the back numbers of the maga- 
zine, AMERICAN ForESTS AND Forest Lire, which are on file in most town and city libraries. 





forests 





Outline of Tree Planting Program 





The American Forestry Association, Washington, 


SONG :—“‘America the Beautiful.” 
D. C., five cents. For six principal characters 


ADDRESS:—“Why We Have American Forest Week.” (May 
be written by pupil.) and twelve or more others. 
: as or 
“Arbor Day,” by Grace Cooley; “The Forest Pleaders,” Dialogue for seven char- 
y me . acters. 
or or 
Pe ; Par rar : hg ie : 
Trees for Living Memorials. (May be writ- “What Tree Is Best?” Dialogue for three boys and 
ten by pupil.) three girls. 


READING OF PROCLAMATION :—KEither Proclamation of : ; ee 
the President of the United States for American RECITATION:—(Choice of the following may be made 
depending on the character of the occasion and age 


Forest Week or Governor’s Arbor Day or Similar ‘ 
Proclamation. <= ce “What Do We Plant,” “Mother’s Tree,” 
PLAY:—“The planting of the Trees,” Published by The ee Te ee ae 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, fifteen cents. For PLANTING THE TREES AND SHORT ADDRESS OF 
two principal characters and twenty or more DEDICATION 
others. Includes beautiful “Tree Song;” E a see 7 zy ; 
SONG :—“America,” or State song if available. 


“Masque of the Forest Fire Helpers,” Published by (Some of the Dialogues and Recitations suggested follow.) 
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build our nation. 





how much we appreciate what has been done for us. 
On Arbor Day, we remember that the trees too have 
done us good service. What are they doing for us, as 
they live their own, calm, peaceful lives? They are 
making the air purer by taking in the poisonous carbon 
dioxide and giving out oxygen. They are making the air 
moist and cool with the water they bring from the 


The months of the year bring us mem- 
orial days of those who have helped to 
One after another, we 
have our holidays and exercises to show 


e 8 & 


What Tree Is Best 


Dialogue for three girls and three boys 


First Girl: 
The tree I love the very best, 
Has always been so kind to me, 
It holds my swing and robin’s nest 
Each year, in this great maple tree. 


First Boy: 
That may be well enough for you, 
Of course the girls must have a swing, 
But I’ve an oak my father knew, 
That I can climb ’n everything. 


Ist Girl: Maple’s best. 1st Boy: I'll take the Oak. 2nd Girl: All: 
The Basswood’s sweet. 2nd Boy: Hickory’s no joke. 3rd Girl: But, 


Second Girl: 
I think the basswood is the best 
For when it blooms the air is sweet, 
And bees go humming as I rest 
Beneath it, on a grassy seat. 


Second Boy: 
But bees can sting, and where’s their hum 
When, in the fall, the hickory 
Rains down the nuts each time I come? 
I'll tell you, that’s the tree for me! 


Oh! The pine! 3rd Boy: Walnut for mine! 


Good Timber 


The tree that never had to fight 

For sun and sky and air and light; 
That stood out in the open plain, 

And always got its share of rain, 
Never became a forest king, 

But lived and died a scrubby thing. 
The man who never had to toil, 
Who never had to win his share 

Of sun and sky and light and air, 
Never became a manly man, 

But lived and died as he began. 
Good timber does not grow in ease; 
The stronger wind, the tougher trees; 
The farther sky, the greater length. 
The more the storm, the more the strength; 
By sun and cold, by rain and snows, 
In tree or man, good timber grows. 
Where thickest stands the forest growth 
We find the patriarchs of both, 

And they hold converse with the stars 
Whose broken branches show the scars 
Of many winds and much of strife— 


This is the common law of life. 
—Anon. 





Mother’s Tree 


Lovely white birch, ‘‘Mother’s Tree,” 
Honored you shall surely be. 


Like her hair, your snowy stem, 
Gleaming white and ever whiter, 
As the years your life enrich. 

Like her arms, so brooding, tender, 
Softly sheltering arms you reach 
To the small, wild birds—protecting 
From the storms of life. 

Like her garments—dainty, fine, 
Gown of lacelike leaves you flutter 
To the sweet wind’s song. 


Lovely white birch, “Mother’s Tree,” 
Honored, honored, you shall be. 


springs and brooks. 
and steady so that there are no droughts or floods. We put 
their wood to every imaginable use so that all our industries 


Arbor Day - - - By Grace Cooley 


ground and give out from their leaves. They are breaking the 
sweep of the great wind storms. They are holding back the 
rain water and the melting snows in the vast reservoirs that 
their roots make in the soil and sending it slowly down into 


They make the flow of streams constant 


are dependent on wood in some form or another. 
It is fitting that we celebrate with grateful hearts our de- 


pendence upon the trees every Arbor Day. 





Third Girl: 
The nuts are pretty good in cakes, 
But once, when I was cracking one, 
I hurt my thumb.—I love the pine— 
Tall, green and fragrant in the sun! 


Third Boy: 
I must admit the pine’s a wonder 
But there are walnuts by the score 
Where you can swing, and sit down under, 
Climb,—sniff,—admire,—and nuts galore. 


Perhaps we need them all. AGREED! 
The FOREST is the thing we need! 


What Do We Plant? 


What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
We plant the ship which will cross the sea; 

We plant the mast to carry the sails; 

We plant the planks to withstand the gales— 
The keel, the keelson, the beam, the knee— 

We plant the ship when we plant the tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
We plant the houses for you and me; 

We plant the rafters, the shingles, the floors; 
We plant the studding, the lath, the doors, 
The beams, and siding, all parts that be; 
We plant the house when we plant the tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the tree? 

A thousand things that we daily see. 

We plant the spire that out-towers the crag; 

We plant the staff for our country’s flag; 

We plant the shade, from the hot sun free; 

We plant all these when we plant the tree. 
—Henry Abbey. 
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Grandfather's Trees 


Grandfather says I do not know 

How queer his farm looked Jong ago, 
Before he planted the maples and oaks 
And other trees that shade our folks. 


For long ago, my grandfather tells, 

The only song was the cattle bells 

And the prairie was bare and the wind 
was dry, 

And trees were scarce and the cost 
was high. 


3ut I’m glad he planted them years 
ago,— 

The twenty trees that stand in a row,— 

And especially one where I go to 
swing, 

The one where the robins and 
thrushes sing. 


Who Plants a Tree 


Give fools their gold, and knaves their power; 
Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall; 
Who sows a field, or trains a flower, 


Or plants a tree, is more than all. 
—W hittier. 


e Se 


A Forest Hymn 


groves were God’s first temples. Ere man 
learned 

To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave 

And spread the roof above them—ere he framed 
The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 












erga says as he smiles at me, The sound of anthems, in the darkling wood 
—— father planted my favorite Amid the cool and silence, he knelt down 
That’s why I’m glad I can sometime And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 





And supplication. 


say 
I helped to plant one this Arbor Day. —Bryant. 


The Forest Pleaders 


E. T. ALLEN 


Fourth Pupil: 
(carrying ax) 


AM INDUSTRY. 

To me the forest brings 

Reward for labor and all things 
That money buys, for in this state 

Much of our wage-earners’ pay 

Comes from the forests in some way. 
The fate of forests is my fate. 


I AM THE FOREST. 
(carrying evergreen I clothe this glorious land 
branch) With beauty and on every hand 
You turn to me in daily need. 
Your best friend I have always stood; 
You could not live not using wood. 
For your protection now I plead. 
Nor do I bid you take my word; 
Let these my witnesses be heard. 


Second pupil: I AM THE STREAM. 
(Carrying pail of From my woodland springs 
water) To river mouth where the white gull wings 
Over the ships from the ends of the earth 
I flow to your homes and mills and fields 
And carry the freight that the harvest yields, 
But shady forests gave me birth. 


I AM THE WILD THINGS. 
I speak for graceful deer 
And flashing trout in brook pools clear, 
For singing birds and squirrels pert, 
And all the wearers of feather and fur. 
What should we do if no forests were 
To shelter us from fear and hurt? 


First pupil: 


AM PLEASURE. 

Happy vacation days, 

Camping, hunting, and all the ways 
Of nature in her gladdest moods, 

The forest holds for girls and boys 

Who love out-doors and wholesome joys— 
There is no play-ground like the woods. 


Fifth pupil: 
(carrying _fishing- 
rod) 


| AM THE FUTURE. 
Shall all these pass away? 
Must we look forward to a day 
Of fire-charred, lifeless, streamless slopes 
Where thoughtless match or unwatched brand 
From man’s ungrateful, careless hand 
Has destroyed his own children’s hopes? 


Sixth pupil: 
(strikes match and 
holds it burning) 


Third pupil: 
(carrying pet ani- 
mal) 


All: FIRE IS OUR ENEMY. 

(FUTURE blows Wont you help us, then? 

match out, watches Learn yourselves, and teach all men, 
as he drops it, then This the lesson all must learn: 


tramps it out) Put out the campfire and the match; 


Careful with slash and clearing-patch; 
Leave no fires in the woods to burn. 


How to Observe American Forest Week 


A public meeting with a program of talks, stereopticon or moving pictures and the adoption of reso- 
lutions regarding reforestation and afforestation is good practice for communities. Local and state com- 
mittees are being organized to represent the women’s clubs, business clubs, the big consumers of forest 
products, the schools, the press, the wholesale and retail lumber trade, the outdoor societies, the agricul- 
tural industry, the Boy Scouts, and all other interested groups of citizens. These committees should direct 
and localize the observance of American Forest Week. 

Such activities will make news and helpful publicity. It is essential that the interest and sympathy 
of the editors of the local papers be obtained. 


Wise Forest Protection 


Wise forest protection does not mean the withdrawal of forest resources, whether 
of wood, water, or grass, from contributing their full share to the welfare of the people, 
but, on the contrary, gives the assurance of larger and more certain supplies. The 
fundamental idea of forestry is the perpetuation of forests by use. Forest protection 
is not an end of itself; it is a means to increase and sustain the resources of our country 
and the industries which depend upon them. —Theodore Roosevelt. 








Forestry Legislation Makes Progress 


Association Active in Supporting McNary-Woodruff Bill and 
Other Measures—Forestry Appropriations Show Gains 


OLLOWING the Senate hearing on the McNary- 

Woodruff Bill on January 21, the bill was favor- 

ably reported to the Senate and Senator McNary 
hopes to secure an early vote on it. The House hearing 
held February 17 and 18 resulted in the bill being re- 
ported to the House modified to authorize only $2,000,- 
000 a year for the fiscal years 1928 and 1929. This 
action, it is understood, was to meet the wishes of the 
President and the Bureau of Budget. It is hoped that 
the bill as reported in the Senate will be acted upon first 
and will then be substituted in the House for the Wood- 
ruff Bill, amended, and agreed upon in conference. 

A bill introduced by Congressman Lineberger in the 
House and Senator Johnson in the Senate authorizing an 
appropriation of $200,000 a year for five years for 
special fire prevention measures on the four Southern 
California Forests, has been reported favorably in both 
houses in spite of disapproval by the Bureau of Budget. 
All money appropriated by this measure would be spent 
on land owned by the Federal Government after equal 
amounts had been contributed by local interests. The 
American Forestry Association approved this bill in 
principle at the Richmond meeting, and has supported 
it before the Congressional committees. 

Senator Pepper’s Bill for the establishment of a Na- 
tional Arboretum near Washington has been favorably 
reported by the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry with a recommended authorization of $500,000 
instead of $300,000 for the acquiring of land. The 
committee also recommended eliminating from the bill 
all reference to the advisory council consisting of rep- 
resentatives of scientific organizations. The companion 
bill is not yet reported by the House Committee. 

Bills by Senator Reed and Congressman Fitzgerald 
for the establishment of Forest Experiment Stations 
in Pennsylvania and Ohio respectively have not yet se- 
cured a hearing but it is understood that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has forwarded to the appropriate 


comm:ttees a favorable report on both bills. This re- 
port contains the approval of the Budget to the extent 
of making available not more than $30,000 for each 
station for the coming fiscal year. 

Resident Commissioner Davila of Porto Rico has in- 
troduced a bill in Congress providing for a_ tropical 
forest experiment station in Porto Rico. 

Due to efforts of many groups working independently 
and in close cooperation with The American Forestry 
Association, the House has made the following in- 
creases over Budget estimates in the Agricultural Ap- 
propriation Bill; fire cooperation under the Clarke-Mc- 
Nary law from $660,000 to $710,000; cooperative dis- 
tribution of forest tree seed and planting stock $50,000 
to $75,000. California Forest Experiment Station, 
$23,000 to $30,000; Fire Weather Warning Service 
(Weather Bureau) nominal contributed salary time of 
two men to $3,400; White Pine Blister Rust Control, 
(Bureau of Plant Industry), from $313,280 to $348,280, 
and Forest Products Investigations from $368,264 to 
$383,264. 

When the Bill came before the Senate Committee, 
the following increases in excess of amounts passed by 
the House were recommended and later passed by the 
Senate: Fire Weather Warning Service, $15,000; Ap- 
palachian Forest Experiment Station, $18,000; White 
Pine Blister Rust, $35,000; Forest Products Investiga- 
tions, $20,000; Sanitary and Fire Preventive Equip- 
ment on National Forest Public Campgrounds, $15,000. 
It was expected that the bill would go to conference 
soon after March 15. 

The Interior Department Appropriation Bill as passed 
by the House carries an item of $25,000 for the pro- 
tection from fire of forests on the public domain. An 
attempt to have the Senate Appropriations Committee 
increase this item, which is of great importance, was 


unsuccessful. 








Let’s Stop 25,000 Forest Fires 
During, American Forest Week! 
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Big Tree Folk of Maryland 


elm, but was rated in its own class with 
reference to its superior qualifications 


N a recent contest conducted by the 
Maryland State Forestry Associa- 





within that class. Each tree in each 


tion, many interesting facts con- 
concerning the elite of Maryland’s 


silvan aristocracy were brought 
forth. The personal history of a 
great many distinguished trees 
in the State had already firmly 
established their position in 
the social scale of treedom in 
Maryland as a matter of rec- 
ord, but it was felt that there 
were many others that were 
unknown, and the purpose 

of the contest was to discover 
these unknown trees and put 
them in their rightful places. 
So certain of these “social lead- 
ers’—well known and much 
photographed — were excluded 
from competing, in fairness to the 
unknown. Careful lines were 
drawn by the judges to assure the 
consideration of the individual ac- 
cording to its own group, or the 
So that 
a holly or persimmon was not forced 


normal size of the species. 


to suffer comparison with an oak or 


A MAGNIFICENT SPECIMEN AND FIFTH 
PRIZE WINNER 


Circumference at 1 foot, 38’8”; circumference 


at 4% feet, 25’1”; spread, 96 feet, and height, 


85 feet. 









group was then rated on five points, 
each of which counted 20%, as 
follows: (1) Circumference 1 foot 
above ground; (2) Circumfer- 
ence 4'%4 feet above ground; 
(3) Horizontal 
branches in a_ straight line 
passing through or touching 
the trunk at 4%4 feet from 
the ground; (4) Perpendicu- 
lar height of tree; (5) His- 
torical association. The en- 
thusiastic p u b1ic interest 


spread of 


aroused was most gratifying, 

in that it was naturally an un- 

derlying purpose of the Asso- 
ciation in conducting the contest. 
Five prizes were offered—the first 
$25; the second $20; the third $15; 
the fourth $10 and the fifth, $5, 
and there were 320 entrants, includ- 
ing 59 different species. 

The first prize went to a mag- 
nificent old pecan, growing at Prin- 
cess Anne. The record shows that 
(Continued on page 227) 





THE THREE RANKING MEMBERS OF MARYLAND’S SOCIETY OF 


ist Prize—Pecan owned and entered by H. 
Fillmore Lankford. Circumference at 1 foot, 
211”; circumference at 4% feet, 146”; 
horizontal spread, 130 feet; height, 124 feet. 


2nd Prize—Yew owned and entered by Mrs. 

William J. Starr. Circumference at 1 foot, 

8’; circumference at 41% feet, 8 feet; spread, 
49 feet; height, 41 feet. 
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TREES UNDER THE CONTEST 


3rd Prize—White Oak owned and entered by 

James E. Steuart. Circumference at 1 foot, 

34’7”; circumference at 444 feet, 22’7”; spread, 
114 feet; height, 99 feet. 











EDITORIAL 


Congress and American Forest Week 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE has proclaimed April 18 

to 24, inclusive, American Forest Week for 1926. 
During this week he urges “public officials, public and 
business organizations, industrial leaders, landowners, 
editors, educators, clergymen, and all patriotic citizens 
to unite in the common task of forest conservation 
and renewal.” The Canadian Government has pro- 
claimed the same period as a national forest week, 
thus unifying the common efforts of two great neigh- 
boring countries to restore and preserve the natural 
forest wealth of their lands. 

“Flourishing woodlands,” declares President Cool- 
idge, “mean more than timber crops, permanent indus- 
tries, and an adequate supply of wood. They minister 
to our need for outdoor recreation; they preserve ani- 
mal and bird life; they protect and beautify our hill- 
sides and feed our streams; they preserve the inspiring 
natural environment which has contributed so much 
to American character.” 

The President has well expressed the cause for 
which American Forest Week has been proclaimed. 
The week itself has been set apart as a special period 
of forest good turns,—a time when every citizen is 
asked to do something individually or collectively to 
help speed along the restoration of our forests. In its 
broader and larger application the week this year 
should appeal as never before. No one can have an 
excuse for inaction, for if he is at a loss to know how 
he may contribute effectively to the cause, he need 
only write to this Association, the American Forest 
Week Committee, or his state forester. As President 
Coolidge points out in his proclamation, there is much 
work to be done yet before the permanence of 
America’s forest resources is assured. 

The opportunity for accomplishing definite results 
during the week is not limited merely to public spirited 


citizens and organizations. The Congress of the United 
States, sitting in judgment upon the welfare of the 
country, could do no finer or more constructive thing 
than to mark the week by enacting legislation that 
would mean more forests for our people. There is 
now pending before Congress a bill to do this very 
thing. It is the McNary-Woodruff Bill which, if 
passed, will establish a ten-year program of forest 
purchases by the Federal Government. It will enrich 
the eastern half of our country with a system of Na- 
tional Forests for eighty million people to use and 
enjoy. The bill has been reported favorably by the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
will come before the Senate for action before ad- 
journment provided other measures do not crowd 
it out. 

Patriotism and statesmanship go hand in hand. It 
would be particularly fitting and inspiring for Con- 
gress to mark American Forest Week in 1926 by the 
passage of forest legislation which means as much to 
this and future generations of Americans as does the 
McNary-Woodruff Bill. When citizens throughout 
the land and in every walk of life will pause in their 
daily tasks during this week to do a good turn for our 
forests, it is surely not inappropriate to expect less 
from Congress. The members of Congress, acting col- 
lectively, have it in their hands to do infinitely more 
with less effort by merely calling up the McNary- 
Woodruff Bill and placing it among the forest laws of 
our country. Their act would be applauded the nation 
over for it would record one more great forward 
step in the development of a charter of permanence 
for the forests of America. And the least the individ- 
ual citizen can do is to write now and urge his con- 
gressmen to join in this patriotic and constructive un- 
dertaking. 


A New Grazing Issue 


HE Senate Public Lands Committee has concluded 
hearings on Senate Bill 2584, commonly known as 
the Stanfield grazing bill, the provisions of which 
have been set forth in previous issues of this maga- 
The hearings at the Capitol were largely con- 


zine. 
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ducted by Senator Stanfield, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Senator Ralph D. Cameron, of Arizona, and 
Senator Tasker L. Oddie, of Nevada, the three sen- 
ators who were most active in holding hearings in the 
West during the past summer. Other members of the 
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Senate Public Lands Committee were conspicuous at 
the hearings either by their absence or their infrequent 
appearance. As was anticipated in advance, support 
for the measure came only from the representatives 
of the livestock industry. Opposition to the bill, either 
in whole or in part was vigorously expressed by rep- 
resentatives of different conservation agencies and or- 
ganizations, and by the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Secretary of the Interior, and the Chief Forester of 
the Forest Service. 

Now that the hearings are over, the general opinion 
of those who are close to the political weather vane 
on Capitol Hill is that the Stanfield grazing bill has 
no chance of passage. That the aggressive stand 
against this measure taken by the American Forestry 
Association and the splendid support of its individual 
members and of other organizations have been im- 
portant factors in this outcome, there can be no doubt. 
Senator Stanfield, it is reported, is drafting a new 
measure which he hopes may meet with less opposition 
than his present bill. However this may be, it is cer- 
tain that a determined effort will be made to have 
some grazing legislation enacted by the present Con- 
gress. We believe that the issue now is no longer 
the Stanfield bill but whether or not Congress should 
enact any legislation relating to grazing on the Na- 
tional Forests. On this question opinion is divided. 

The Secretary of Agriculture and the Chief Forester 
believe that a grazing act, properly safeguarding the 
primary purposes of the National Forests, will serve 
to stabilize the grazing administration of the National 
Forests and the western livestock industry. They 
hold that grazing is a part of the National Forest pro- 
gram, and that congressional recognition of it as a use 
of the Forests, subordinate to timber production and 


watershed protection, will serve to clarify the situation 
and put an end to recurrent grazing controversies. 
Such legislation, they point out, should be so drawn as 
permanently to set at rest the vested right idea and the 
basis upon which forage on the National Forests will 
be charged for. A bill, H. R. 9458, incorporating the 
legislative ideas of the Secretary of Agriculture has 
recently been introduced in the House by Congressman 
Haugen. 

Opposition to any legislation dealing with grazing in 
the National Forests is most clearly developed among 
the foresters. The Executive Council of the Society of 
American Foresters, it is understood, is opposed not 
only to the provisions of the Stanfield bill, as it applies 
to the National Forests, but any legislation at this 
time that will recognize the production and utilization 
of forage as one of the functions of the National For- 
ests. The view of the Society is that such legislation 
is unnecessary and dangerous. 

Provision for the administration of grazing on the 
Public Domain, the Council believes, is the only fed- 
eral legislation for grazing now needed. It holds 
that ample authority to handle the situation on 
the National Forests already exists. To give the 
Secretary of Agriculture by specific legislative enact- 
ment authority which he already possesses and has for 
years exercised would be of no real assistance either 
to him or to the stock industry. And the effort might 
result in legislation of a form that would give 
grazing a legal status that would pave the way for 
the establishment of the permanent easements which 
the stockmen have in mind in their argument for sta- 
bility. This, it is feared, would provide the opening 
wedge toward breaking down the effective administra- 
tion of the National Forests for the primary purposes 
for which they were created. 


Game Management 


ROM a state where the protection of game effi- 

ciently carried out has resulted in a great increase 
of wild animals comes a letter complaining that in 
some sections deer have become so numerous that they 
are breaking down fences, destroying gardens, and 
injuring young orchard trees. To many, an occasional 
nocturnal visit from an animal so generally loved and 
admired as the wild deer may be worth the damage 
caused by it, but when the visits are repeated at fre- 
quent intervals they are warranted sooner or later to 
stimulate some serious thinking about game conserva- 
tion. That, at least, is the experience of our corre- 
spondent who, although a woman, asserts that the pro- 
tection of large game has assumed dangerous pro- 
portions in some localities of her state, because the in- 
creasing number of wild animals is becoming an actual 
handicap to prosperous agriculture. 

In one respect this complaint is reassuring. It in- 
dicates that all our wild life is not vanishing as some 


would have us believe. On the other hand, it em- 
phasizes a much neglected and most important phase 
of game conservation. We refer to game management. 
The need of recognizing that the states and the Fed- 
eral Government must make adequate provision for the 
increase of game resulting from its protective efforts 
is becoming more and more urgent in some regions. 
Unfortunately there is a great deal of confused and 
sentimental thinking on the subject, some people tak- 
ing the extreme position that real game conservation 
does not permit of reducing the excess of game 
through hunting or other artificial methods. They 
would leave regulation or game management to na- 
ture, regardless of consequences either to the animals 
themselves or to the community at large. 

Our own view of the question is quite the reverse. 
With minor exceptions, game conservation should have 
game utilization as its ultimate object, just as forest 
conservation seeks to provide more forests for the 
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use of the people. To increase wild life indefinitely 
without providing for the disposition of the increase 
after it reaches a given point is to invite disaster in 
the form of disease and starvation among the game 
itself. It should be the goal of good game manage- 
ment to keep the supply of wild life at a point which 
will meet the demands of the state for hunting, propa- 
gation and wild life study, and at the same time pre- 
vent widespread destruction of private property or in- 
sufficient food for the game itself. 

Game refuges, preserves and sanctuaries appeal 
strongly by the thought that they will protect the 
creatures of the wild, but unless the whole system 
of game conservation is based on well made plans of 
game management, which contemplates the regulation 
of the supply to an economic balance by proper hunt- 
ing seasons, utilizing the surplus for restocking of 
other regions, or by other methods, great numbers of 
wild animals and wild fowl may die of starvation, 
merely because they have been permitted to increase 
beyond the feeding capacity of their ranges. The 


Kaibab deer herd and the Yellowstone Elk are cases in 
point. To be sure, instances of game surpius in this 
country are the rare exception, but that does not alter 
the fact that wild life conservation must be prepared 
to meet them when they do arise. To us it seems 
infinitely more inhuman to allow wild animals to die of 
starvation than to reduce them by hunting to a point 
that will maintain them in a healthy and useful con- 
dition. 

The American Forestry Association has always 
stood for the wise use of the products of the forest, 
whether they be timber, wild life, recreation or other 
resources. So it stands squarely for game conserva- 
tion carried out under intelligent laws and clear cut 
plans of management. Its objective, we believe, should 
be the preservation of wild life in sufficient quantity 
and variety to perpetuate the great American sport of 
hunting, and to provide people with the opportunity 
to enjoy, study and photograph wild animals and fowls 


in their natural haunts. 


Forestry and Grazing in Australia 


N a recent number of the National Wool Grower, off- 

cial organ of the western sheepmen, Australia is held 
up as a glowing example for Uncle Sam to follow in the 
administration of our public lands for grazing. The 
editors of this paper are apparently resurrecting the 
Australian leasing system in a desperate attempt to bol- 
ster up their political reach for grazing privileges on the 
public domain and in the United States. Briefly stated, 
the Australian system provides for the leasing of public 
grazing lands on an area basis under long term leases, 
and at low fees. These principles have not been over- 
looked in the Stanfield grazing bill, recently introduced 
in our own Congress. 

In an undeveloped country as well adapted to grazing 
as Australia, it is natural that land systems favorable to 
it should prevail. Australia, although it has some magni- 
ficent forests, is perhaps the least forested of all the con- 
tinents. It has long been a timber importing country, 
importing approximately 50 per cent of what it uses. In 
spite of its forest needs, timber has been deliberately 
destroyed to promote grazing under the leasing system 
which the wool growers would have Uncle Sam emulate. 
Unfortunately Australian forestry has never been on a 
very broad and strong basis. The forestry departments 
in the various Australian states seem to have been dom- 
inated by questions of political expediency, with the result 
that the grazing interests have unduly dominated. 

It remained for Sir David Hutchins, one of the most 
distinguished of British foresters, long the head of the 
South African Forest Service, to call the attention of the 
whole British Empire to the deplorable forest conditions 
prevailing in the Island Commonwealth. A few years 
ago, as a delegate of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, he made an exhaustive study of 





the situation. Perhaps his most noteworthy conclusion in 
view of the glowing accounts we have received of the 
Australian leasing system, is his unmeasured condemna- 
tion of it. He declares, first of all, that the power of the 
Australian land offices to lease forest lands for grazing 
over the head of the forest services is fundamentally 
wrong and destructive to forests out of all proportion to 
the grazing receipts. He states that in New South Wales 
it is a matter of common knowledge that this leasing sys- 
tem has been a public scandal, that in Queensland the 
system is resulting in a million acres of land a year 
becoming derelict, and finally notes with satisfaction that 
in Victoria the system is gradually being done away with. 

As to the grazing industry as a whole, he makes an 
observation which strikes at the very roots of one of 
Australia’s greatest problems—that of population. It is 
well known that the continent has a small population and 
one that is gaining but slowly. Sir David states that the 
reckless destruction of forests to make pasture means 
reducing the capacity of the land to support population, 
and declares that in Australia forest industries will sup- 
port ten times the population that the same area will sup- 
port when used for grazing. 

All this formidable indictment of the Australian graz- 
ing system might be assumed to come from one thor- 
oughly out of sympathy with the industry, but this charge 
cannot be laid at the door of Sir David Hutchins. He is 
noteworthy in the forestry profession as one believing 
that forestry and grazing can to a considerable extent be 
combined on the same area. It is therefore evident that, 
whether or not our own Forest Service grazing system 
is satisfactory, we should look to Australia as an example 
of what to avoid rather than of what to copy. 
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Rosa Bonheur 


THE SHEPHERD OF THE PYRENEES 


Reproduction of a famous French picture, painted by Rosa Bonheur, one of the greatest artists of 


France. 
grass. 


his folly has himself set.” 


Of it, Cardot writes: “Sad author of his own ruin—the sheep seem to ask him for the missing 
One sees in the distance the remains of the trees burned by the last fire, which the shepherd in 


The Forester or the Shepherd? 


Wherein the Long Struggle Between the Forest and 


OREST and pas- 
F toral industries 
have long been of 
great importance in 
France. The history of 
their interplay goes back 
nearly a thousand years. 
At times their relation- 
ship has been a major 
issue in French internal 
politics and it is still a 
live one. Furthermore. 
the climate, topography, 
and grazing conditions 
of southern France 
somewhat resemble those 
in our own west. ‘The 
grazing interests, strong- 


Pastoral Interests of France is Briefly Told 


By P. L. Buttrick 
(Photographs by courtesy of the French Forest Service) 


lI. France 


In this installment the author takes his readers 
to the mountains of France where the shepherds, 
armed with their vested “rights” to forage on public 
lands, have dominated a century-old conflict. In- 
ability to control grazing in the mountain districts 
has resulted in deforestation, torrential floods and 
widespread destruction, the correction of which is 
costing the French Government millions of francs. 

Tessier, a French forester, wrote a few years 
ago: “One must have lived in a country where the 
public pastures are the prey of the sheep in order to 
have an idea of the fierceness with which the big 
sheepmen struggle against reforestation. * * * 
Their insistent demands for more pasturage are 
always based on the assertion that sheep do not 
touch the trees, at least where there is any grass” 
—an argument that sounds familiar in America 
today. 
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ly intrenched with vest- 
ed “rights,” have long 
controlled this region, 
which under their do- 
mination has for gener- 
ations suffered from 
over-grazing. Deforesta- 
tion, range depletion, the 
formation of torrents, 
large scale erosion, de- 
struction of agricultural 
land, interference with 
navigation in the larger 
rivers and depopulation 
have resulted. The 
French government, pos- 
sessing one of the best 
forest services in the 
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world, has spent years of effort and billions of francs 
for reforestation and millions for education to check 
this destruction. Its efforts have met with only partial 
success, because the grazing interests, entrenched legally 
and politically and apparently blind to the national 
welfare, have constantly checked every attempt to re- 
strict their established rights. 


Forest Grazing Rights and Early Grazing Regulations 

French forest rights originated in the dim past and in 
various ways. At a time when land surrounding the 
primitive villages was held in common each villager 
had the right to cut wood and graze stock on this vil- 
lage land. From this early source can be traced many 
of the town or communal forests of France, and much 
of the communal grazing lands in the mountain 
region the abuse of which has caused so much 
damage. 

During early medieval times the king and the nobles 
who had become in one way or another almost the only 
holders of land, granted to peasants wood and grazing 
rights upon their forests, many of which have since be- 
come publicly owned. Sometimes those grants were 
simply free-use permits, sometimes definite legal grants 
for which payment was exacted; sometimes merely more 


or less openly acknowledged trespasses. Their origin 
seems to have made little practical difference for with 
the process of time all became fixed legal “rights” for- 
tified by statute or long continued custom. Once legally 
established they became a form of property and could 
be extinguished only by purchase—as will probably 
prove the case in this country if we are too liberal 
in long term grazing permits, contracts and the like with 
stockmen and other users on the National Forests. 
That grazing was damaging to forests was early re- 
alized in France as in other parts of Europe. Hardly 
had “rights” become legally established before it became 
necessary to curb them in the interests of forest conser- 
vation. The earliest attempt was a royal edict in 1318 
declaring that grazing was to be allowed only on those 
parts of the royal forests where the forest officers felt 
that it would do no damage. As early as 1515 the king 
declared the royal forests closed to sheep and goats—but 
was unable to secure the enforcement of his edict. Dur- 
ing the next century and a half a whole series of laws 
were passed to control grazing and rights-of-usage. In 
spite of these laws matters went from bad to worse until 
finally in 1660 it was declared that “nearly every inhabit- 
ant in the neighborhood of the roval forests either had, 





THE EFFECT OF EROSION IN THE UPPER REACHES OF THE FRENCH MOUNTAINS 
This view is typical of hundreds, where soil and rock are torn away and washed down the mounta!n sides. Overgrazing in 
the French mountains has meant forest destruction, erosion, and the formation of torrents and avalanches. 
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or pretended to have, a right-of- 
usage upon them, and that they 
were being broken down with 
the excess of these charges.” 

It was at that time that Col- 
bert, the great minister of Louis 
XIV, made his famous declara- 
tion, “France will perish for 
lack of wood.” His Ordinance 
of 1669, severely restricted 
rights and extinguished them 
wherever possible. But they 
gradually crept in again, par- 
ticularly at the time of the 
French Revolution, and by the 
early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury were seemingly almost as 
bad as they had been two cen- 
turies earlier. To curb them and 
particularly to prevent further 
grazing damage in the mountains with its attendant 
forest destruction the Code Foréstiere which codified and 
strengthened the forest laws was adopted in 1827. 

This code however did not go as far in restricting 
forest rights and controlling grazing as the Ordinance 
of 1669. There were two reasons for this, first the 
democratic government of the period could not act in 
the arbitrary fashion of Louis XIV—even for the pro- 
tection of the forest—and, second, the grazing vote was 
heard from in Paris—as it has been ever since. How- 
ever outside the mountain region grazing rights have 
gradually been extinguished under the Code by pur- 
chase or have been voluntarily abandoned as their own- 
ers came to adopt more progressive methods of stock 
production. Grazing in the mountain region of France 
is a story by itself and will therefore be dealt with in 
some detail. 

Overgrazing As a Cause of Deforestation. 
The early settlers in the French mountains seem to 


have been an agricultural rather 
than a pastoral people, but since 
all the available tillage was soon 
in use they soon turned to graz- 
ing. After exhausting the lim- 
ited natural range they turned 
to the forests to supplement it. 
In numerous local histories there 
is abundant evidence that graz- 
ing destroyed the forests, di- 
rectly, by destroying the young 
growth, indirectly by encour- 
aging burning to increase 
the grazing areas. The de- 


DOES REFORESTATION CONTROL EROSION? 
These pictures would seem to show that it has a very definite bearing. When the 
French Forest Service has opportunity to exclude stock from large enough areas, 
plantations like this are made. These two pictures were taken in the same place, 
fifteen years apart. 


struction has continued down to almost the present 
day. Marchant says, “Little by little all the efforts 
of the inhabitants have turned to the single ob- 
ject of augmenting their pasturages; when the communes 
have full charge of their lands they have destroyed all 
the forests situated on the south slopes, to transform 
them into autumn or spring pasturage. Even today 
(1876) the local administrations are still responsible for 
encouraging these practices.” According to French 
authorities timber lines in the mountains have been low- 
ered about 1000 feet during historic time due to this 
continual destruction by grazing. Fortunately there seems 
never to have been any organized lumber industry in 
these remote regions to add its quota to the damage. 
As early as the fourteenth century the disappearance 
of the forest began to be noted. By the sixfeenth cen- 
tury the effects of erosion became locally evident and 
edicts to prevent further deforestation were issued. In 
some localities the governors enforced wise regulations 
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MASONRY DAMS TO CONTROL EROSION 


The unwillingness of the grazing interests to allow their 
lands to be reforested has meant that the Forest Service 
has had to resort to this expensive means of erosion control. 


which refused admittance to outside animals and permit- 
ted each local man to pasture only as much stock as he 
could winter on his own farm. These restrictions do not 
seem to have been applied in the Pyrenees, where it 
took more than a century to secure even partial enforce- 
ment of the Ordinance of 1669. 

Late in the eighteenth century came the French Revo- 
lution which caused the break-down of the old system 
of control. The Provincial Governors no longer had 
any authority, the spirit of liberty ran wild, the old wise 
local regulations were swept away and control by the 
central government of the communal forests was tem- 
porarily abolished. At the same time development of 
migratory grazing, transhuance, as the French term is 
called, which had begun in a small way much earlier, 
now under stimulus of increased markets became exces- 
sive. It consisted in wintering large bands of sheep on 
the plains at the base of the mountains and grazing them 
in the mountain pastures in summer. Their owners were 
mostly large growers whose homes were on the plains. 
They were powerful men possessing much political in- 
fluence. They leased the communal lands on an area 
basis, usually without restriction as to the amount of 
stock grazed. Since there were many local inhabitants 





not possessing any stock, they were more interested in 
the money in the local treasury, with the attendant re- 
duction of taxes, than the condition of the grazing lands. 
The immediate result was the over-stocking of the ranges, 
their depletion and further forest destruction, both 
direct and indirect, to supply more range. Erosion, 
the formation of torrents, destruction of agricultural 
lands in the valleys and interference with navigation 
in the larger rivers was soon evident. 
Over-Grazing and Erosion. 

In 1780, it was said in a provincial assembly, “Our 
mountains are becoming nothing more than stone heaps. 
Clearings multiply themselves, several villages have lost 
their harvests, their herds and their homes because of 
the avalanches.” 

In 1853, an official report said: “It is certain that the 
productive soil of the Alps diminishes day by day with 
terrible rapidity, under the incessant scourge of the 
ever-growing torrents. All the mountains of the Alps 
are today totally, or in large part denuded, their soil, 
burned by the sun, cut to pieces by sheep, which, no 
longer finding on its surface the herbage necessary for 
their subsistence, scratch away the earth to search 
out roots for their nourishment. The earth is periodic- 

(Continued on page 228) 





ANOTHER MEANS OF EROSION CONTROL 


In the high mountain country, woven mattresses are placed 
in the beds of the ravines and used for catchment of debris. 


omen's Clubs and Forestry 


A Record of Active and Consistent Support of Forest 
Conservation by the Organized Women of America 


By Mrs. Francis EoMUND WHITLEY 


N these days when 
laments over our 

“vanishing forests” 
and plans for their res- 
cue are not uncommon, 
it is difficult to realize 
that not so many years 
ago one of our states- 
men expressed his sur- 
prise that a man as 
forceful as 


Roosevelt should “take 


Theodore 
active support of forestry. 

up a fad like forestry. 

All right, no doubt, for the worn-out countries of the 
old world, but with no place here.” 

Yet it is more than thirty years ago now that some 
of the women of our country saw the need of consid- 
ering the certain consequences of our reckless waste 
of forest resources; and in 1896 the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs adopted resolutions pledging 
the clubs to study forest needs and conditions, and to 
use their influence to promote forest interests. While 
their action might seem commonplace enough today, 
it should be remembered that at that date there was 
no school or college in this country where training in 
scientific forestry could be taken. 

From that time there has always been a Committee 
on Forestry in the General Federation and interest in 
has been constantly increasing so that in 
Federation after another, corresponding 
have been appointed who have prepared 


the subject 
one State 
committees 
programs and study-outlines on forestry or adapted 
to state needs those sent out from the General Federa- 
tion. 

The women have not shown their interest, as has 
sometimes been imagined, simply by expressing their 
love for trees or by planting memorial avenues; they 
have tried to study the question from the utilitarian, 
the economic, as well as the esthetic stand-point; to 
learn from history what forests mean to the prosperity 
of a nation; what stripping them away has brought to 
flood-swept, famine-stricken China, to the barren hills 
of Persia or Spain. They have thought of all this, 
have written and talked!—and after all talk is not 
valueless ; it fixes public attention upon an idea and so 
helps make a place for it; it has a great part in creat- 
ing the enlightened sentiment necessary to support 
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How far the cause of forest conservation has been advanced 
during the past decade through the efforts of the organized women 
of the country would be difficult to appraise. Certainly the for- 
esters’ debt to the women’s clubs is a large one. 


And since these activities have been carried on in widely diverse 
sections and have extended oVer many years no compilation in any 
adequate sense has ever before been made. 


Mrs. Whitley, Forestry Chairman of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, realizing the need of such a compilation and in 
response to many requests has performed this task. So for the first 
time it is possible to bring into the short compass of an article an 
account of the principal efforts of the Women’s Clubs in their 


effective legislation. The 
practical value of the 
work done by the 
women’s organizations 
in securing publicity, in 
bringing home to the 
public actual forest 
conditions has been 
generously acknowl- 
edged by leaders in the 
United States Forest 
Service. The state for- 
esters, too, have appre- 
ciated this cooperation and last year, agreed to put on 
their mailing lists the conservation chairmen from the 
State Federations who wished to be supplied with the 
state “Service Letters.” 

Thousands of groups of women in every section of 
the country have devoted time and study to forest 
problems during the last few years. Between 1922 
and 1924 over six hundred such programs were given 
in a single state. Who knows how much these meet- 
ings, duly reported in the press, have had to do with 
the gradually increasing public recognition of the fact 
that maintaining our forests is not a far-off question 
interesting only to lumbermen and the Forest Service 
but a vital and immediate problem that concerns the 
whole people. 

Although this education of public sentiment may be 
the most valuable service that the clubs can render, 
yet women have been doing some interesting things 
that are more easily described. They have been 
oppressed by the thought of all those millions of cut- 
over and burned-over acres, practically barren and 
here and there groups of them have been undertaking 
beginnings of reforestation which, however small 
compared to the mighty task, are still of very real 
value if only as examples of what may be done. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting is the part 
that women’s organizations have played in securing 
the “People’s Forest” in Connecticut. For some years 
the reforesting of a portion of the more than a million 
acres of waste land in that state had been the aim of 
the State Forestry Association but the necessary 
appropriation had been lacking. The president of the 
Association conceived the idea of beginning with a 
forest of five thousand acres, to be acquired by private 
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subscription. But the plan gained ground very slowly. 
Then the club-women of the Connecticut Federation, 
under the leadership of Mrs. F. W. Gerard, the conser- 
vation chairman, took the matter up. They gathered 
audiences for the foresters, provided meeting-places, 
secured favorable publicity and in every way helped 
to popularize the idea. Club after club subscribed for 
one or more acres to be planted and cared for accord- 
ing to the plan. Leaders in the association say that 
this cooperation which called into action clubs, D.A.R. 
organizations and women generally, has “saved the 
idea.” 

The same end, though sought in a different way, has 
been the aim of the conservationists of the New York 


Federation where clubs, singly or in counties or dis- 


tricts, have been planting groves to help clothe again 
with trees the cut-over lands. The chairman, Mrs. 


E. C. Whitmyer, who works in close co- 
operation with the Conservation Com- 
mission at Albany, was authorized 

to lead in securing a hundred- 
acre tract to be known as the 
“Federation Forest.” Already 
through the generosity of 
friends that tract has been 
gained and now there 
are in prospect two 
similar tracts to be 
added to the credit of 
the Federation. The 
club-women in New 
York have also given 
active cooperation in 
blister- 
been 


fighting the 
rust which 

threatening the white 
pines. Massachusetts 
women have long been 
deeply interested in for- 
estry and have given sub- 
stantial aid to the State 
Forestry Association. There 
is not space to tell of all their 

activities, but some mention 
should be made of the planting of 
one of the first town forests, that 
at Walpole. A generous citizen IN 
had given one hundred and fifty 
acres to be developed “after the 
model of the communal forests 
abroad, not only for recreational purposes, but as a source 
of future revenue.” The dedication on Arbor Day 1916, 
with the help of the Woman’s Club, took the form of 
a community celebration, at which President Coolidge, at 
that time Lieutenant-Governor, made the address and 
planted the first tree. Then followed what was perhaps 
the most significant part of the program, the planting of 
the first acre by a thousand school-children. Mrs. Joseph 


has 


1916, 

















PRESIDENT COOLIDGE, THEN 
MASSA- 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR’ OF 
CHUSETTS, PLANTED THE FIRST TREE 
IN THE TOWN FOREST OF WALPOLE 


S. Leach, who as conservation chairman -had planned this 
feature, writes that during subsequent years students 
from the schools have planted hundreds of trees annually. 
This is only one of the hundred and more town 
forests which the old Bay State now has to its credit 
and Mr. W. A. L. Bazeley, Conservation Commissioner, 
paid eloquent tribute, at the Richmond convention of 
the American Forestry Association, to the part which 
club-women have had in making this record, saying 
that when the question is to come before a town- 
meeting, it is the women who can be relied upon to 
secure the necessary votes. During last Forest Week, 
Mrs. Myron Davis of the state Federation gave radio 
talks on the values of these communal forests not only 
as a source of future revenue, but as offering recrea- 
tional opportunities and shelters for wild life. Just as 
valuable has been the active cooperation which women 
have given in securing needed legislation in 

states where forestry commissions had 

never existed or had been 
Of the first, Alabama 
is an example. At the South- 
ern Forestry Congress in 
1923, representatives of the 
State Federation pledged 
the support of the 
women’s clubs to ef- 
forts toward securing 
a forestry commission 
for Alabama. When 
the bill creating such 

a commission came 
up in the following 
legislative assembly, 
there was probably not 
a lawmaker who did 
not receive a message 
from the women of his 
home county. The bill 
passed. Why not, when 
such publicity had been 
given to the importance of 
the measure by more than a 
hundred programs on the subject; 
hundred and_ forty-two 
newspaper articles and numberless 
talks in schools, at Parent-Teachers’ 
and other meetings. No wonder 
Col Greeley, Chief of the United 
States Forest Service, expressed a 
desire for such cooperation in another State where sim- 


either 
abolished. 


by three 


ilar conditions exist. 

In Kentucky also the women took an active part 
in securing a Forestry Commission, but here it was to 
replace one abolished by a former Governor as “an 
unnecessary and useless office.” But the women of Ken- 
tucky looking upon the wreck of noble forests, the 
hillsides eroded in ugly yellow gullies where trees used 


a 
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to shade the pastures decided that a forestry department 
was needed. Before election time, their leaders called 
upon the candidates and received their pledges; they 
called again after election to remind them of that pledge, 
and Kentucky has a Forestry Commission. 

It is still another phase of conservation which is call- 
ing the women of the Pacific coast states to keep for 
our land some of the glory of its forests. If any re- 
gion has reason to cherish its forest wealth with pride, 
surely it is here; and it is not strange that as the women 
have seen miles upon miles of their forests go up in 
smoke for lack of adequate fire protection, they have 
been moved to give active cooperation to the Forest 
Service in securing appropriations for intensive fire 
protective work and equipment. They were among 
the earliest to realize the irreparable loss to the whole 
country that would come with the slaughter of the 
groves of giant redwoods in the valleys of the upper 
coast counties of California and have shared the feelings 
of one of their number, who said 


“T can hear no sound in the world 
But the cry of the falling trees.” 


Already the California Federation has raised more than 
$40,000 to help in buying some of these groves, co- 
operating with the Save the Redwoods League. 

But what of the states where the task is not that of 
reforesting but of starting new groves where none ever 
grew? There are few chapters of the forestry story 
more interesting than the history of the treeless plains 
of Nebraska, transformed by the pioneers who worked 
under Secretary Morton’s leadership, into a land of farm 
woodlands and school-yard groves. Now that it has 
been demonstrated that upon the sand-hills of north- 
western Nebraska, yellow-pine and jack-pine can be 
successfully grown, the women are interested in helping 
to secure such appropriations as will turn those acres 
into a source of revenue, while they develop a region of 
great recreational opportunities for the future. 

Something just as significant in its far-reaching pos- 
sibilities is being sought by the women of North Da- 
kota who are hoping to expand the farm plantings and 
wind-breaks, and to change the face of the treeless 
plains in some portions of their state. They know 
what trees would mean, they know the feelings of the 
woman on the farm who sees the snow-laden storm 
winds come whirling down, with nothing taller than a 
dry weed to break their force between home and the 
sky-line. So they are urging the planting of groves 
and wind-breaks and believe that they will be able to do 
for their great state what the pioneers of a previous 
generation did, who found the prairies of northwestern 
Iowa with few trees and left it a land of woodland and 
orchards. One of the most interesting examples of 
what they may hope for, is found on a ranch near 


Devil’s Lake where by patient effort the woman-owner 
rejoices in fine groves surrounding the comfortable 
buildings on this great farm, giving shelter from the 
winds and making more home-like the whole landscape. 

Perhaps almost as barren as treeless plains are the 
thousands of acres in northern Minnesota where once 
stood mighty forests. It would require more space 
than can be spared to tell what Minnesota club-women 
are doing to re-clothe these lands with trees. Minne- 
sota, like Iowa, has as a slogan for the coming year: 
“a tree for every club-woman;” moreover a very thor- 
oughly planned course of education in forest values and 
conditions gives promise of permanency to the work; 
hundreds of programs have been used. Through the 
movies, slides picturing the condition of Minnesota for- 
ests have been shown. In the Seventh District under 
the leadership of Mrs. W. K. Barnes, talks have been 
given in schools and at the meetings of other organi- 
zations; the Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls have been 
enlisted and during American Forest Week helped in 
the planting of trees. About Alexandria more than 
two thousand were planted. Pages would not be suffi- 
cient to tell of the work done. 

In St. Louis county, in the Mesaba range country, 
Mrs. Bayliss, now president of the State Federation, 
tells of the outstanding accomplishment of the women 
of the county community clubs; here prizes were offered 
for the largest number of trees planted to take the 
places of those that once covered the hills. A framed 
copy of Joyce Kilmer’s “Trees” was offered to the com- 
munity planting the largest number. At the end of 
that first year 27,000 trees were reported planted in- 
cluding 400 living Christmas trees. Again the award 
was offered and to summarize, 80,000 trees have now 
been planted in St. Louis county. The same plan will 
be followed throughout the state. 

A similar story could be told of the women of Mis- 
sissippi who have not only planted trees by the thou- 
sands but have been studying forestry programs, and 
using every means to build up a public sentiment which 
will give their state the Forestry Department so much 
needed. 

It is impossible to tell here of the tree-planting which 
has been carried to such astonishing figures by the wom- 
en in many states—that is another story; yet it should 
be said that often the planting of memorial trees, etc., 
is only part of a general effort to promote a state or 
national program of forest interests. 

It is a great and sorely needed service to their coun- 
try that all these women are giving. One of the state 
chairmen who has led in such work writes: “Of course 
I shall never see this forest in it glory—but someone 
will!” 

That is the spirit in which the women are working 
for forests for our country. 


PLANT TREES—StTop Fires—USseE THE Forest WISELY 
Let’s Start During “American Forest Week”! 








QA Proclamation 


N AGAIN proclaiming American Forest Week it is fitting that, 
while giving full weight to the evils resulting from impover- 
ished forests and idle land, I should lay stress upon the out- 
ward spread of forestry in industrial practice and land usage. Too 
long have we as a nation consumed our forest wealth without 
adequate provision for its wise utilization and renewal. But a 
gratifying change is taking place in the attitude of our industries, 
our landowners, and the American people toward our forests. 

The wise use of land is one of the main foundations of sound na- 
tional economy. It is the corner-stone of national thrift. The waste 
or misuse of natural resources cuts away the groundwork on which 
national prosperity is built. If we are to flourish, as a people and as 

individuals, we must neither wastefully hoard nor wastefully exploit, but 
skillfully employ and renew the resources that nature has entrusted to us. Ameri- 
ica’s forest problem essentially is a problem involving the wise use of land that 
can and should produce crops of timber. 

Flourishing woodlands, however, mean more than timber crops, permanent 
industries, and an adequate supply of wood. They minister to our need for 
outdoor recreation; they preserve animal and bird life; they protect and beautify 
our hillsides and feed our streams; they preserve the inspiring natural environ- 
ment which has contributed so much to American character. 

Although our national progress in forestry has been well begun, much 
remains to be done through both concerted and individual effort. We must 
stamp out the forest fires which still annually sweep many wooded areas, de- 
stroying timber the nation can ill afford to lose and killing young growth needed 
to constitute the forests of the future. Forest fires, caused largely by human in- 
difference or carelessness, are the greatest single obstacle to reforestation and 
effective forest management. 

We must encourage and extend methods of timber cutting which perpetuate 
the forest while harvesting its products. We must plant trees in abundance on 
idle land where they can profitably be grown. We must examine taxation prac- 
tices that may form economic barriers to timber culture. We must encourage the 
extension of forest ownership on the part of municipalities, counties, States, and 
the Federal Government. And we must take common counsel in public meetings 
to the end that the forestry problems of each region may be well considered and 
adequately met. 

Now, Therefore, I, Calvin Coolidge, President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, do hereby designate the week of April 18-24, inclusive, as American Forest 
Week; and I recommend to the Governors of the various States that they 
also designate the week of April 18-24 as American Forest Week and observe Ar- 
bor Day within that week wherever practicable and not in conflict with law or ac- 
cepted custom. And I urge public officials, public and business organizations, in- 
dustrial leaders, landowners, editors, educators, clergymen, and all patriotic citi- 
zens to unite in the common task of forest conservation and renewal. 

The action of the Canadian Government in likewise proclaiming the week of 
April 18-24, inclusive, as a period when the utmost stress shall be laid upon the 
problems of forest conservation and renewal, thus unifying the respective efforts 
of Canada and the United States, is an added reason why our citizens should 
give careful thought to a matter so important to both countries. 

In witness whereof, | have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the 


United States to be affixed. 


Done at the City of Washington this third day of March, in the year of our Lord one 
(SEAL) thousand nine hundred and twenty-six, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and fiftieth. 


By the President: oil oe, 
Come LA 


FRANK B. KELLOGG 0, 
Secretary of State a m, 
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xAIN in response to the call of our 
President, “American Forest Week” 
will be observed throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 
American Forest Week came into ex- 
istence as a direct outgrowth of For- 

est Protection Week which started 
back in 1920 in the Pacific Northwest. 

The initial idea is said to have originated with Her- 
bert Evison, Secretary of the Washington Natural 
Parks Association. The story runs that once viewing 
the black and charred remains of what had been a lofty 
forest it occurred to Evison how great from an educa- 
tional standpoint would be the practical value of setting 
aside a special week to be observed annually as a defi- 
nite means of bringing before the public the need of care 
with fire in the forest. In the early spring of 1920 he 
broached this suggestion to several associations in the 
northwest, with the result that the week of May 23 to 
29 was set aside as Forest Protection Week and proc- 
lamations issued by the Governors of Washington, Ore- 
gon, California, Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado and 
Montana. By 1921 no less than twenty-two states 
had officially proclaimed Forest Protection Week and 
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two years later President Harding made its observance 
national by issuing a proclamation. In 1924 and there- 
after President Coolidge has continued this custom. 

Up to and including the 1924 observance of Forest 
Protection Week the stress as the name implies has 
been laid on the need for protecting our forests from 
their enemies—and primarily from fire. Fire protec- 
tion is of course the most important single forest prob- 
lem and by far the most necessary forest lesson that our 
people can be taught. Nevertheless there are many 
sections of the country where forest fires are not the 
paramount issue. There are localities for example 
where forest fires are impossible for the simple reason 
that no forests exist there. There are, too, states where 
the fire menace is reasonably taken care of or is essen- 
tially a low hazard but where either inequitable taxes 
or some other obstacle prevents forestation. Localities 
such as these would not have an active part to play in 
a week dominated by the fire protection idea. Yet, many 
of them would be glad to participate in concerted action 
for planting, establishing a municipal forest and drives 
for establishing state forest departments and for reas- 
onable schemes of forest taxation. 

Accordingly, in 1925, the name was changed to 


~ 
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American forest Week and the purpose broadened to 
include these other multitudinous activities of forestry 
as well as the direct appeal for fire protection. Ameri- 
can Forest Week has now become a time set aside for 
the consideration and contemplation of all the tangible 
and intangible benefits of our forests, for the planning 
of their creation, care and 
improvement. It is a time 
for tree planting and for 
the devising of economies 
in the preparation and use 
of forest products and for 
the perpetual forestation of 
our forest lands. In pro- 
claiming the week, 
President urges all citizens 
either in associations or as 
individuals to take an ac- 
tive part in the campaign. 
All state governors have 
been urged to issue sup- 
plemental proclamations, es- 
pecially for the celebra- 
tion of Arbor Day during 
this week. So from hum- 
ble beginnings only a little over half a decade past 
American Forest Week has become in every sense a 
national affair. It is actively participated in by or- 
ganizations interested in forestry, outdoor life, game 
and wild life, in water resources and in economic 
and civic problems. Lumber companies, wood-using 
manufacturers and kindred businesses are numbered 
among the interests of the country taking an active 
part in the week’s observance. 

With the changing of its name and the broadening 
of its scope a general American Forest Week Commit- 
tee was appointed and eighty-eight organizations of 
state and national importance accepted membership. 
Twenty-five states, including Alaska, issued supplemen- 
tal proclamations. Last year in the week’s observance 
the American Forestry Association, the United States 
Forest Service and the American Forest Week Com- 
mittee issued about four hundred and fifty thousand 
printed and mimeographed copies of educational mate- 
rial. Through the Motion Picture Theater Owners of 
America, ten thousand special slides were distributed 
among the motion picture theaters. One of the picture 
companies devoted two minutes of its fifteen-minute 
program to the Week and two others made special 
news releases showing the ravages of forest fires. 
In one way or another practically every motion pic- 


ture theater was reached. No less than seventy 
radio messages were broadcast from stations lo- 
cated in all portions of the country. 

Already the Week is beginning to assume interna- 
tional proportions since Canada this year has proclaimed 
the same period as a time to lay stress upon the prob- 

lems of forest conserva- 
tion and renewal. There 


A people without children would face a hopeless is, moreover, a likelihood 
future. A country without trees is almost as helpless; 
forests which are so used that they cannot renew them- vear. in which event the 
selves will soon Vanish and with them all their bene- «4: 
fits. If you help to preserve our forests or plant new 
ones you are acting the part of good citizens. 
the Wise forest protection does not mean the with- 
drawal of forest resources, whether of wood, water or 
grass, from contributing their full share to the welfare 
of the people, but on the contrary gives the assurance It is entirely proper 
of larger and more certain supplies. The fundamental 
idea of forestry is the perpetuation of forests by use. should thus pause and 
Forest protection is not an end of itself; it is a means 
to increase and sustain the resources of our country and 
the industries Which depend upon them. 


that Mexico will join next 


entire continent of North 
America will set aside 
seven days for the consid- 
eration of our forest prob- 
lems and for activities look- 
ing toward their solution. 


that the whole continent 


give thought to this great 
heritage and resource. For 
it has been said that one- 
tenth of the American peo- 
ple are supported by in- 
dustries dependent upon forest material. The forests 
have contributed incalculably to the piling up of our 
huge national wealth. Like agriculture they are not in- 
herently exhaustible. Forests may be grown forever 
on the same land without exhausting it. The United 
States may, if it will, always own and control a suffi- 
cient supply of forest products. The first steps involve 
a national forest policy, protection against forest fires, 
equitable taxation of forest lands and wise extension 
of publicly owned forests. For the consideration and 
solution of these and other problems, American Forest 
Week has been created. 

By establishing state and community Forest Week 
Committees it has been possible in many localities to 
organize on the basis of their local forestry problems. 
Every member of the community has a part to play. 
Clergymen, principals of schools or heads of institu- 
tions—whom the people look to as leaders—have their 
place on these local committees. Women’s clubs, pa- 
rent-teacher organizations, church or community cen- 
ter groups arrange for public programs and outdoor 
festivities during this week. The Boy Scouts may 
have a local forester talk on some phase of forestry or 
forest protection at the troop meeting. And last, but 
very far from least, every one can resolve during this 
week to be everlastingly careful with fire. 


—Theodore Roosevelt. 





tion Building, Washington, D. C. 





Educational material to aid the observance of American Forest Week will gladly 
be sent by The American Forestry Association, 1523 L Street, the United States Forest 
Service, the Atlantic Building, or the American Forest Week Committee, Transporta- 
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Big Tree Folk of Maryland 


(Continued from page 213) 


the nut from which it grew was planted in 1800, and it 
is the largest pecan in Maryland and quite possibly any- 
where else, spreading like an elm and in excellent 
condition today. 

The second prize was awarded a great old yew, near 
Easton, which on the authority of Dr. Sargent, appears 
to be the largest and finest specimen in America 

A white oak, majestically beautiful, growing at An- 
napolis not far from the official residence of the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the State under Lord Baltimore, 


was awarded the honor of third place. 

The fourth prize went to a large Southern red oak, 
growing about half a mile from Cumberstone, in Anne 
Arundel County, while the fifth prize was also awarded 
an oak—this time a giant white oak situated near Land- 
over, in Prince George County, only a few miles from 
Washington. This tree has the largest diameter of any 
tree found in the State, and it would be interesting to 
know if there is any tree in the Eastern United States 
with a greater diameter at breast height. 





Aids for Observing? 
American Forest Week 


What are you doing to help make American Forest Week a success this year? 
Something of course—every one is—and if you are looking around for hints as to 
just the best way to make your activities count, this list of material prepared by The 
American Forestry Association may be of help to you. All prices are listed at cost. 


Planting Bulletin. 


What to plant, how to plant and tree planting program......... $2.00 a hundred 
Arbor Day and Its Observance. 

History of Arbor Day and list of trees suitable for planting..... $2.00 a hundred 
Forest Activities for Everybody. 

Plans and suggestions for observing American Forest Week, Ar- 

bor Day and Conservation Field Day for all.............. $ .05 each 

The Forest Fire Helpers. 

A children’s Masque for five or more principal characters....... $ .05 each 


Cartoon and Jingle Stuffers. 


Three color cartoons and verses on forest conservation. Size 
is CN hts sas oak ice se beesase ne $ .50 a hundred 
Cartoon Posters. 
Same as above in | 1x}4-inch size... ... 0. cece cc cccccccccens $2.50 a hundred 


Women’s Clubs and Forestry. 
A record of what the organized women of America are doing to 
i I, 8 ge 6 Khas 20h ee $ .05 each 
Forest Conservation. 
Thirty-two pages of information of value for talks and lectures 
on the various phases of our forest problem.............. $ .25 each 
Pine Burr Stories. 
Short sketches with a forest background for grade school use. .$ .05 each 
Write for what you want to The American Forestry Association, 1523 L 
Street, Washington, D. C. 











Let’s Mark One More Job “Finished” During American Forest 
Week—Write Your Congressmen and Senators to Support the 
McNARY-WOODRUFF BILL (S. 718) (H. R. 271) 
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The Forester or the Shepherd? 


(Continued from page 220) 


ally washed away by the melting snows and summer 
thunder storms, with it roll the stones which form the 
subsoil, and even whole sections of rock. * * * Here 
and there where ten years ago one could still see the 
remains of a wood * * * there remains now nothing 
but a vast torrent.” 

Concerning the condition of the mountain grazing 
lands, Cardot, a pasturage expert, said only a few years 
ago: “* * * leaving the edges of the woods submitted 
to the care of the forest service, you arrive at the open 
pastures, stony, without trees, and frequently without 
grass. This is the public grazing ground given over to 
sheep. It is visibly exhausted and becoming more and 
more unproductive. On all the slopes above a certain 
angle the turf is gone. These slopes are cut up by trails 
worn by the animals or by little gullies which multiply 
themselves, the grass is in isolated patches, cut to 
pieces more and more by rainwater, which washes to the 
base of the slopes the vegetable mold and the manure 
left by the animals.” 


The Shepherd Versus the Public 


It is necessary first to consider the ownership and 
management of the mountain lands which fall into five 
different classes. (1) Private lands—small in area well 
or badly managed as the case may be. (2) National 
forests small in area, and largely acquired in recent 
years to control erosion. Grazing is under government 
control but regulation is much hampered by local poli- 
tical pressure. (3) Communal forests placed under con- 
trol of the Nationai forest service. Grazing conditions 
are similar to those on national forests. (4) Communal 
forests not under the forest service. In the hands of 
local authorities grazing control is very lax and the for- 
ests are constantly deteriorating. (5) Communal graz- 
ing lands. These are largest in area. In the French 
Alps alone they amount to some 750,000 acres. Control 
of grazing by local authorities is usually very lax. Dur- 
ing seventy-five years continued unsuccessful attempts 
have been made to put them under forest service control. 
It is a significant fact that this free range competition 
has often resulted in the few profiting at the expense of 
the many. 

Tessier, a well known French forester, says, in 
speaking of a group of four communes in the Alps: 
“The manner of the exercise of pasturage rights is 
profoundly unjust and undemocratic ; 6.1% only of the 
households use the pasture belonging to all the inhab- 
itants and among this 6.1% less than 2.6%, the wealth- 
iest only, possess large herds, and they are able to 
monopolize nearly all the pasturage.” It is difficult 
to see how a similar system of unregulated grazing 
backed by intrenched “rights” on our own public 
domain and National Forests could be prevented from 
producing similar inequalities of use between large and 
small stock owners. 


A few years after the passage of the Code For- 
éstiere, it became evident that further legislation 
would be necessary to protect the forests in the moun- 
tains. Ever since 1841 almost continuous attempts 
have been made to secure adequate legislation. Owing 
to the constant opposition of the grazing interests 
this has never succeeded. The nature of this opposi- 
tion can best be understood from the following trans- 
lations from reports and documents: 

“Resolved, that grazing permits should be allowed 
in larger measure by the forest service, in the parts 
of the forests now closed to grazing, and that the local 
communities be relieved of all contributions to the 
expenses for reforestation, and that they should not 
be asked to turn over their lands to the forest service 
for management.” This resolution was passed in 1870 
by the Departmental Assembly in the Hautes-Alpes, a 
department in grazing region. 

Thirty years later Tessier, speaking from long ex- 
perience, said: “Sheep grazing is a leprosy which cor- 
rodes the mountains. It is the greatest obstacle to re- 
forestation; an obstacle in advance, because of the sys- 
tematic opposition of the sheep men; an obstacle during 
the progress of the work, because of the surreptitious 
entry of the herders; an obstacle after the work is 
done, because of the difficulties of maintaining the 
rules against their entrance until such time as the 
plantations are able to take care of themselves. 

“One must have lived in a country where the public 
pastures are the prey of the sheep in order to have an 
idea of the fierceness with which the big sheep men 
struggle against reforestation. * * * Since they are the 
most influential men in the community, it follows that 
they have instilled in the mass of their fellow-citizens 
the fear that forest regulation means sooner or later 
their complete dispossession from their lands and homes. 

“Their incessant demands for more pasturage are 
always based on the assertion that sheep do not touch 
the trees—at least when there is any grass. * * * The 
forest service finds itself in the face of this situation 
somewhat in the condition of a physician called to at- 
tend a patient thought to be incurable; he must attempt 
to keep alive and as comfortable as possible both the 
patient and the disease—that is to say both the forest 
and the grazing.” 

In 1907, a writer for a bulletin of the Touring Club 
of France stated the facts in terms which sound strange- 
lv familiar to us at this time, when he said: “The local 
grazing interests have all license simply because from 
among them are chosen the public officials. Not only do 
they vote, they control votes; more important 
still, they control the local public finances. It is 
they who make delegates to the departmental congresses 
members of the Chamber of Deputies and Senators. In 
case a deputy from the region of the Pyrenees declared 


(Continued on page 253) 
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© Malby. 


ALPHANO IS THE KEY TO LUXURIANT GROWTH 


Your lawn, trees and shrubbery will look like this picture if you apply 
ALPHANO Prepared HUMUS early in the spring. 


Magnificent trees, dense shrubbery, luxurious vines, velvety lawns, flower gar- 
dens as you dream them—will be encouraged by insuring the moisture-holding humus of the 


soil with ALPHANO HUMUS—Nature’s own inexpensive soil enricher. 








One ton of ALPHANO organic HUMUS equals many tons of manure. No odor. No weed 


seeds. 


ALPHANO HUMUS is a concentrated organic fertilizer 
with the objectionable features of manure eliminated and 
its good qualities multiplied several fold. 


In using ALPHANO HUMUS you have a product which carries a 
definite GUARANTEE and you are protected by the fact that it is 
registered with the fertilizer departments of your state and subject 
to its fertilizer laws 


NEW LAWNS. Do not be discouraged if your soil is 
clayey or sandy or if it bakes or dries out—or is too loose. 
ALPHANO will overcome your troubles. 


GIVES NEW LIFE TO OLD LAWNS. 
lawn and rake or harrow thoroughly. Spread on 
PHANO, using 800 pounds to each 1,000 square feet. 


Just cut the 
AL- 


Gives ROSES longer stems and fairer blooms. Increases 
VEGETABLE CROPS. No other fertilizer is needed where 
ALPHANO is used liberally. 


Write us frankly and freely 


Does not spoil the appearance of the place while on the ground. 


SHRUBBERY. Dig in a one or two inch layer of Al- 
phano, spread about the shrubbery and note the wonder- 
ful results in growth and bloom. In planting shrubbery, 
use one part ALPHANO to six or eight parts of soil in 
the planting space. 

ALPHANO is in fine pulverulent condition, easy to spread, and sure 
to give quick, as well as lasting, results. Made from rich soil 
humus of proven fertility, composted with additional available nitro- 


gen, potash, and phosphoric acid and well supplied with the beneficial 
soil bacteria without which soil is inert and sterile. 


OUR LABORATORIES at Alphano, N. J., are at your 
service and our corps of practical agriculturists are avail- 
able to aid in solving your soil and fertilizer problems. 


Order your supply NOW, to be sure to have it in good 
time. 

PRICES, F. O. B. ALPHANO, N. J.: 
Four 100-lb. bags, $5; 1 ton, $20; less by the carload, in bulk 





The Alphano Corporation 


Sales Office 2-4 Rector Street, New York City 
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My Greatest Hunt 
By S. R. Woops 


Of all the hunts that I have ever had, one stands out in my 
memory very clearly. The success of other hunts, as measured 
by the amount of game secured, I always compare with it. 

I had set a net for wild turkeys on the hill above my camp 


and when I went to it the next morning, I had seventeen of 


them. They appeared to be an 
extra choice flock, so I decided 
that I would take them home alive, h 


clip their wings, put them in a 


pen and start a turkey farm. 

I layed my gun on the ground 
and caught the turkeys, one by 
one, and tied all of their legs to- 
gether with a strong cord that I 
regularly carried with me on hunt- 


> 


aed Bo PEN a IROES KOT Int he 


ing trips. 

I had just gotten the last one tied and turned to reset the net, 
when the turkeys began to flutter and immediately started to 
fly away. I jumped and was lucky in that I succeeded in getting 
hold of the end of the cord; but the turkeys had such a start 
that when I attempted to pull them back to the ground, I was 
lifted into the air. So rapid was their rise that before I could 
think to let go, I was so high that I knew the drop would be 
fatal. There hang on and trust to 
Providence. 

In a short time, I observed that the turkeys had circled and 
very soon they began to descend slowly at first, then more 
rapidly and with accelerating speed until we were actually falling. 
I became dizzy and in another moment would have fainted but, 
fortunately, we fell into the river. The turkeys immediately 
drowned but the dash of cold water revived me and I swam 
ashore dragging the turkeys after me. 

The fish were so plentiful in the river at that time that they 
crowded up my pant-legs, into my pockets and into my shirt 
bosom in such quantities that when I stepped upon the river 
bank, the weight of fish upon the waist band of my trousers was 
so great that the all-important button flew off with great force 
and struck a buck deer a hundred yards away squarely in the 
eye and killed him dead.—(Having choked at this point, the 
remainder of this stirring adventure will appear in the April 
page of the “Scrap Book.’—S. S.) 


was no choice but to 


Notes on the Weather 
“The groundhog saw his shadow at Topeka, but didn’t at 
Emporia. Which is to govern the weather any way?”—Topeka 


Capital. 


“Friday, generally fair, probably followed by Saturday.” 


—Note in New Hampshire Paper. 








The Literature of Wild Life 
“What is your favorite chapter in the Bible, Uncle Ajax?’ 
a darkey was asked. 
Uncle Ajax smacked his lips. 
twelve oppossums, suh!” he replied—Wood Construction. 


“Dat one whar’ tell about de 


Hospitality 
Florida is establishing a bird sanctuary. A reservation for 
visiting fish will be established later —Fort Wayne News Sentinel. 


Evidence of Damage Needed 
One of our Wardens, says a note from the New Hampshire 
State Forestry Department, reported that a fire started along 
the roadside and destroyed, among other things, one large ad- 
vertising sign. He set the damage to the sign at $50. We can 
think of some folks who feel that if enough of them were burned, 
our forest fire damage account would show a credit balance. 


Probably a Species of Ironwood 
Something like 5,000,000 trees are cut annually for telegraph 
and telephone wires. 


They Love Nature 
A mountain club has been organized in Boulder of those who 
will go into the hills only as far as their automobiles will carry 
them, which organization the members call the “Never Sweat 
Hiking Club.” The slogan of this club is “Never over 100 feet 
off the road.” The insignia of the club is a dicky bird asleep 
under a pine tree. And the motto of the club is a quotation 
from G. K. Chesterton: “I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
but I will never lift my carcass thither.” This club favors the 
building of toll roads to the glaciers —Bulletin of Rocky Moun- 
tain Climbers’? Club. 
Seasonal Suggestion 
The best advice offered on judging when to butcher a razor- 
back hog seems to 
be easy of applica- 


tion. This animal is 
said to be prime for 
meat purposes, if F in. 


when he is held up 
by the ears his body 
will balance his 
snout. 


ea 

No Firs Me Hage 
/s The wey 

To Grow 4egs 











Minute Men 
New Jersey’s OLD 
TIMER says: “What 
you need is plenty 
of minute men— 
men that can be called in a minute, get to a fire in a minute 
and won’t need more’n a minute’s rest until the fire is out.” 
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contribution 
to/America 





John Davey was born in England, June 6, 
1846, at a time when there were no public 
schools. This hardy and humble genius was 
twenty-one before he knew his A BC’s. So 
he started in as a full grown young man to 
learn to read by the slow and painful process 
of self-education. He began with a little copy 
of the New Testament and a small dictionary, 
picking out one word at a time. Later he 
acquired a grammar so that he might put the 
words together properly, meanwhile study- 
ing horticulture and landscape gardening dur- 
ing a full apprenticeship at Torquay,England. 


Then he heard the call of America, this 
great land of freedom and opportunity; and, 
like millions of other sturdy sons of Europe, 
he came here to work out his destiny. He pur- 
sued his education still further, working by 
day and studying by night, until he acquired 
an education that would do credit to the 
majority of college graduates. 


Perhaps one of the most striking things 
about him was the fact that he became one 
of the finest Americans. He learned every 
word of our Constitution. He learned every 
word of every verse of America and the Star 
Spangled Banner; and, until old age laid its 
heavy hand upon him, he could sing those 
songs with a zeal that was good to see. 


He became a full citizen at the first oppor- 
tunity under our law, and to him it was a 
sacred day when he raised his right hand and 


THE DAVEY 


Branch offices with telephones: New York, 501 Fifth Ave., phone: Murray Hill 1629; Albany, Cit 


TREE EXPERT CO., 
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Joun Davey, Father of Tree 


forswore allegiance to the British crown and 
swore allegiance to the Constitution and the 
flag of America. And always, during his 
fifty years of life ia his adopted country 
whenever he passed by Old Glory, he would 
tip his hat in veneration. 

John Davey saw with eyes of understand- 
ing the appalling neglect and butchery of 
America’s trees, and he set out to find a way 
—a systematic, scientific way—to save them, 
little dreaming that a great business would 
be developed on the science that his love and 
genius created. And thus came into being 
the wonderful profession of Tree Surgery 

His first book, The Tree Doctor, was pub- 
lished in 1901, and then began the gradual 
development of The Davey Tree Expert Com- 
pany, incorporated ia 1909, doing a business 


INC., 


494 CITY BANK 


Surgery, ‘‘ Do it right or not at all”’ 


f nearly $2,000,000 in 1925, and now having 
the field nearly 700 master Tree Surgeons, 

carefully selected, thoroughly trained, 
properly disciplined, and regularly super- 


vised, and giving superior service to the tree 
owners of America. For twenty years the 
business of this institution has been managed 
by his son, Martin L. Davey, whose highest 
1 has been to perpetuate the ideals and 
philosophy of his pioneer father. 


John Davey, though not now living, still 
lives in the spirit and purpose of the mag- 

ificent service that he rendered his adopted 
country—he taught the American people to 
think in terms of the living tree. Greater 
even than his creation of the invaluable 
science of Tree Surgery is his contribution as 
the apostle of the tree as a living thing. 


alr 





BLDG., KENT, OHIO 


y Savings Bank Bldg.; Boston, Massa- 


chusetts Trust Bldg.; Philadelphia, Land Title Bldg.; Baltimore, American Bldg.; Washington, Investment Bldg.; Pittsburgh, 331 


Fourth Ave.; Buffalo, 110 Franklin St.; Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg.; : Z f 
Bidg.; Indianapolis, Fletcher Savings and Trust Bldg.; Chicago, Westminster Bldg.; St. Louis, Arcade Bldg.; Kansas City, Scarritt Bldg. ; 
Minneapolis, Andrus Bldg.; Montreal, Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 


quickly available, within easy motoring 






\ 
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THE fine specimen Norway Maples in our Nursery have straight 
trunks, with well-rounded, symmetrical heads. They have been 
carefully pruned and the soil has been regularly cultivated to 
encourage the formation of heavy root systems. 


Order at These 1 10 30 gle 
Reasonable Prices to to to to Trees 
9 29 299 500 

1% to 1% in. cal. $2.25 $2.00 $1.50 $1.00 each 
1% to 1% in. cal. 3.00 2.50 1.75 1.25 each 
1% to 2 in. cal. 4.00 3.50 2.50 1.75 each 
2 to 2% in. cal. 5.50 4.50 3.50 2.50 each 
2% to 3 in. cal. 7.00 6.00 4.00 3.00 each 
3% to 4 in. cal. 10.00 9.00 6.00 5.00 each 


Big FREE Catalog describes one of the most complete assort- 
ments of Ornamentals and Fruits to be found in the United 


States. 
4 . , e 
J.G.HARRISON & nds fyibed 5, 
« 


BOX 71 BERLIN, MARYLAND 











Bobbink &° Atkins 


Ask for 
Catalog 





ROSES 
SPRING PLANTING 


“Roses by Bobbink & Atkins” is the title of our completely revised 
and profusely illustrated descriptive catalog of Roses. It is a stepping 
stone to success in growing Roses. Eight hundred and fifty varieties 
are described, among them are Star of Persia, Captain Thomas, Rev. 
F. Page Roberts, of which more than one hundred are perfectly 
portrayed in color. Correct descriptions are given with comments on 
their merits and demerits. All are perfectly classified and arranged 
in a way to make ordering easy. We shall gladly mail a copy upon 
request to those intending to plant Roses. 


HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
In our new illustrated Hardy Perennial Plant Catalog is described 
and priced a complete list of Old-Fashioned Flowers in new and old 
varieties—Asters, Chrysanthemums, Delphiniums, Iris, Phlox, Poppies, 
Globe Flowers and many others worth growing, and will make com- 
plete Old-Fashioned flower borders and rock gardens. We shall be 
pleased to mail a copy to those who intend to plant them. 


EVERGREENS, TREES, SHRUBS AND VINES 

An illustrated Catalog of Hardy Azaleas, Evergreens, Conifers, Hardy 
Broad-Leaved Evergreens, Rhododendrons, Shade Trees, Flowering 
Shrubs, Lilacs, Hedge Plants, Hardy Vines, Fruit Trees and Small 
Fruits. 

In your request for Catalog it is important to state definitely what 
you intend to plant. : 

lease mention this magazine. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Florists Rutherford, New Jersey 











On Burning An Oak Log 


No wonder the flame of the wood fire glows— 
It is glimmer of sun and shimmer of snows. 


No wonder it dances and flickers and leaps— 
It is kin to the wind that heavenward sweeps. 


No wonder it laughs—no wonder it sings— 
It echoes the music of numberless springs. 


No wonder its colors are vivid and rare— 
Sunsets and dawns and rainbows are there. 


No wonder its breath is pungently sweet— 
Tis the fragrance of leaves that fell at its feet. 


No wonder its ashes are symbols of pain— 
They are ghosts of the night and wraithes of the rain. 


No wonder it sobs and shivers and sighs— 
"Tis the heart of the forest itself that dies. 
—Ethel Romig Fuller. 


Passing of the Range Wars 
(Continued from page 198) 


This control business is a big one and it has had its 
experimental stages and has made mistakes and occasion- 
ally certain differences of opinion between stockmen and 
the Forest Service have caused considerable friction at 
times but it is the general opinion among stockmen that 
they would much prefer the regulated range of to-day 
to the old free range of yesterday with its range wars 
that often ended in murder. And, wonder of wonders, 
many of them are advocating to-day the regulation of 
grazing on the Public Domain—that great no man’s land 
of the west which Uncle Sam has not yet got around to 
regulating. At present they are incensed over the rec- 
ommended increase in grazing fees on the National 
Forests and protests are loud and clear on the point, 
the stockmen wishing a grazing fee based on a “reason- 
able cost of administration.” There are 90,006,000 
acres of grazing land within the National Forests with 
grazing permits that enrich the coffers of Uncle Sam to 
the extent of almost $2,000,000, of which 25 per cent 
is returned to the states for schools and roads. 

Difference of opinion makes horse races and it like- 
wise puts a burr under the saddle at the various cattle 
growers meetings but while each and every organization 
may jump on Uncle Sam, brand him as a hold-up man, 
and try to de-horn him by cutting off his revenue from 
grazing fees, they all award him the pink crocheted lariat 
for keeping peace on the range between the sheep and 
cattle growers and for improving grazing conditions. 
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THE TREE CARE SERVICE BUREAU 








The F.A. Bartlett Tree 
Expert Company 


Home Office, 
Stamford, Conn. 


810 Tremont Building, Roston, Mass.; 
708 Harrison Building, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Wenham, Mass.; Danbury, Conn.; 
White Plains, New Rochelle, N. Y.; 
Westbury, L. I.; Morristown, N. J.; 
Lansdowne, Pa.; 7351 North Paulina 
St., Chicago, Ill. 











H. Stevenson Clopper 


2831 Ridgewood Avenue 
Baltimore, Md. 








H. L. Frost and 
Company 


Arlington, Mass. 








Charles F. Irish 
Company 


Cleveland, Ohio 











Landscape Foresters, 
Ltd. 


General Offices, 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
New York 








Tree Lovers’ Column 


bin 


E hope that this column, which 

will appear monthly under the 
auspices of the TREE CARE SERVICE 
BurEAU, will prove a source of good 
fellowship and inspiration among 
tree lovers. 


F those who are interested in the 

care and development and protec- 
tion of trees will bring their prob- 
lems here, or will bring to this 
exchange solutions of problems that 
they have worked out or had worked 
out for them, the column will fulfill 
its ideal of being a real help to those 
who love trees. 


PEOPLE who own private tree parks 

are more and more giving time, 
thought and money to their forestry 
problems, not only to their own benefit, 
but to that of their communities. Land- 
scape Forestry, in its urban sense, is 
coming to be a password to the interest 
of people who own country estates. 


Mrs. Thomas A. Edison finds as much 
joy in the care of her trees at Llewellyn 
Park as her distinguished husband does 
in exploration in the realm of unbroken 
paths of science. Under the guidance of 
a member of the TREE SeErvICE BuREAU 
she has prolonged the life and increased 
the beauty of many magnificent trees on 
her estate. 

Long Island, New York, in some of its 
thickly settled sections, is remarkable 
for its fine trees, and these are in no 
small measure due to the example of the 
thriving private tree parks that cover a 
good part of the suburban district for 
fifty miles out from New York City. 
The owners of these estates are people 
of world standing. In the residential 
park of Mr. and Mrs. Otto Kahn, at Cold 
Spring Harbor, Mrs. Kahn has accom- 
plished notable results, and her example 
and influence in preserving trees gener- 
ally on Long Island have been definitely 
constructive. 


TREES that are well cared for, pruned, 
sprayed, well fertilized, save a sur- 
prising amount of more serious care in 
the future. Even proper fertilizing alone, 
especially on old trees on lawns kept 
trim, reduces pruning and insect control 
to a minimum. Fertilization problems 
are now a major study of tree experts. 





WRITE TO ANY TREE EXPERT 
whose card appears on this page or address 


For General Information 


THE TREE CARE SERVICE BUREAU 
522 5th Ave., New York 
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The L. H. Meader 
Company 


Providence, R. I. Newport 








Munson-W hitaker 
Company 


Tremont Building, 
Boston, Mass. 








Harrison, Mertz and 
Emlen 


1713 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








The Van Yahres Tree 


Service, Inc. 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
New York 











Wahl and Ferguson 


Rye, N. Y. 
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Holdings of Holt Lumber Co., Oconto, Wis. 


We Can Do This For You 


THIS forest has been cut on scientific principles. The 
owner made money on the operation and still has a 
beautiful forest left. The cutting was done under a plan 
of selective logging, conceived and carried out by our 
engineers. 

This is only one example of our work. Perhaps you have 
beautiful forest tracts which you hesitate to cut for fear 
of spoiling the natural charm. Yet you have carrying 
| charges. You would like to see your property self- 
supporting. 

You can both cut and keep. Ask us to tell you how. 


| 

| Banzhaf Watson Inc. 
Forest Engineers 

Milwaukee New Orleans 


Official Foresters Novtheun Hemlock & Hardwood /Nlgs Assoc. | 














Improve Your Soil- 
“The Soil Essential” 


Makes Trees Grow Better 


When transplanting, mix Hyper-Humus with the native soil 





to hold the moisture and feed the new rootlets. Spread it 
under trees and shrubbery to replace the natural leaf mold. 
For Putting Greens 

Use Hyper-Humus as a top dressing. It helps to make a 
cushiony green with thickly matted grass roots and sturdy 
blades of deep green. 

For the Compost Heap 

Hyper-Humus will partly replace stable manure and make 
the limited amount of stable manure available do more good. 
It absorbs liquid excreta and disagreeable odors. 
1 100-lb Bag.............. $1.50 4 100-lb. Bags.............. $5.00 
1 Ton in Bagg............. 20.00 All prices f.o.b. plant 


Write for prices on carload lots 


FREE Booklet on “Soil Improvement” 


HYPER-HUMUS COMPANY 


Department 23 Newton, New Jersey 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


“Puts the Top in Top Soil” 
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“Who’s Who” Among Our 
Directors 


R. JOHN C. MERRIAM’S recent election as a 

director of the American Forestry Association 
adds to the board a scientist and author of national 
reputation and an active worker for forestry. 

Born at Hopkinton, Iowa, John Campbell Merriam 
graduated at Lenox College and entered upon post- 
graduate work at the University of California. Later he 
studied at the University of Munich, where he received 
the degree of Ph.D. Upon completion of his studies 
abroad he joined the faculty of the University of Cali- 
fornia and in 1912 became professor in palaeontology 
and historical geology. 

With our entrance into the World War the govern- 
ment requisitioned Dr. Merriam’s services to aid in 
solving a number of special problems of scientific nature. 
As chief of the division of geology and geography of 
the National Research Council he aided the War De- 
partment in preparing courses in map making. Appoint- 
ed as chairman of 
another section of 
the Research Coun- 
cil he organized State 
research committees 
and stimulated the 
initiation of investi- 
gations bearing on 
the successful prose- 
cution of the war. 

One of the most 
important phases of 
Dr. Merriam’s war 
work was his organ- 
izing a research 
committee in Cali- 
fornia whose mem- 
bership included rep- 
resentatives of all 
the principal scien- 
tific organizations of 
the Pacific coast. 
He also headed a special committee of the National Re- 
search Council which planned courses of instruction in 
the sciences for men preparing for military service. 

After the war Dr. Merriam returned to his chair at 
the University of California, and in 1920 was appointed 
Dean of the Faculties. In 1921 he took up the duties 
of president of the Carnegie Institution, Washington, 
District of Columbia. 

Dr. Merriam is the author of numerous papers on the 
fossil reptiles and fossil mammals of Western North 
America and on the general historical geology of the 
Pacific coast region. He has made many contributions 
to the literature of palaeontology, geology and scientific 
research. He has held office in numerous scientific socie- 
ties and is a fellow of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Sciences and the California Academy 





JOHN CAMPBELL MERRIAM 


COLE 
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of Sciences, as well as a member of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences. He holds the honorary de- = 
gree of Sc.D. of Columbia, Princeton and Yale, and i Bt Sone 3 
that of LL.D. of Wesleyan and California. ree gee Fe 

In the field of forestry, Dr. Merriam has been con- 
cerned especially with the movement of the“Save the 
Redwoods League” in which he proposed the so-called 
“balanced program” involving the highest utilization of 
redwood in every respect including economic, recrea- 
tional and esthetic values. This relation led him to a 
study of reforestation and forest utilization and to his 
efforts toward helping in the development of a national 
program for forestry. As a member of the National 
Academy Committee on Study of Fundamental Research 
Back of Forestry he is engaged in furthering scientific 
knowledge upon which our forest practice of the future 
must be based. He has been interested in supporting 
the proposed national arboretum. Effective Protection for Game 
and Forest Preserves 


A high Anchor Fence, 7 — above, 

topped by three rows of sharply barbed 

Good Manners of the Tree wa provides effective oweseetion against 

trespassing and keeps the game on the pre- 
a serve. 

By EvizasetH R. TIMBERLAKE It is a fence of enduring construction—made 

with a netting of No. 9 galvanized steel 

wire; posts of high carbon steel, drive- 





Anchor Square Mesh Wire Fence surrounding game preserve on 
property of Walter OC. Teter, Esq., Harveys Lake, Pa. 


“One of the best favors of the Spring,” said the anchored; all parts heavily galvanized by 
man, “is, that it admits us once more into the society the thorough hot-dip-spelter method as a 
2 : : sae protection against corrosion. 
of trees, and where shall we find a society in which Let us send you complete information re- 
we shall be spoken to with such tranquility, such wis- garding this Anchor Fence and its durable 
, : : construction. We also make fences of other 
dom, and withal, such gayety as here, and which does types for every purpose. 
not wear us out, but renews us? It is rare to find ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
perfect conduct in any living thing, but I have literally 9 East 38th Street. New York, N. Y 
) - , mY. 
grown up with a certain maple tree, and I declare I do Boston Detroit Philadelphia 
; : . ‘hice arrisb Pittsburgh 
not believe its manners could be improved upon. Cincinnati Hartford ~ St. Louis 


Cleveland Los Angeles San Francisco 
Mineola, L. I. 


“It is just opposite the south window of my bedroom. 
Sales Agents in Other Cities 


In Spring, it stands greening, and fairly quivering 
with delight, as if it and I were saplings instead of 
thirty-five years old. In Summer, its lush foliage 
keeps just enough light from my room, still letting in 
the breeze, and at bed-time it whispers a lullaby. In 
the Fall, its leaves are one of the glories of that glori- 
ous season, and a little later, we have a gay night, 
around a bonfire; and so, in the winter when I like 
more sunshine in my room, it lets me have it. 

“The tree’s quiet and gracious prospects are at once 
a joy and a philosophical discourse to me. I like to 
take its amenities and virtues to heart: that it makes 
the most of its circumstances; that its foot is in the 
soil and its branches never weary of reaching up; that 
it is never too old to grow, and that all it does is done 


so pleasantly.” 


a, 


coos rae mn Fp 
Bs. 





“More Forests on April 24 Than on 
April 18” 
Let’s Make Good! 
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Arbor Day in Arizona Proclaimed 


With The American Forestry Association 


selecting a park or highway and planting 


Michigan’s Last Virgin White Pine 


Arizona proclaimed 


for the south- 


Governor Hunt of 
February 5th as Arbor Day 


a tree in honor of each of the soldiers 


of the state who have given their lives for 


One of the last stands of virgin white 


pine left in Michigan is located near Gray- 





ern counties of 
April 2 for the north- 
ern counties. Few 
states in the union have 
such a diversified topog- 


raphy and climate as 
to require the pro- 
clamation of two days 


so widely separated up- 
on which to. observe 
Arbor Day. The Gov- 
ernor urges that Arbor 
Day be broadened in 
its scope to include, in 
addition to planting of 
trees, the beautifying 
of waste places, polic- 
ing of streets and al- 
leys, clearing of vacant 
lots and the planting of 
lawns, and 
redecorating of homes, 
repairing of 
sidewalks and _ fences, 
pruning of trees and 
shrubs for the purpose 


repairing’ 


streets, 


the State 


Arizona and their country. Also to plant a tree for ling. The 


owner, 








CARELESSNESS OR ARSON 


If the public knew that failure to extinguish camp fires, 
cigar and cigarette stubs, and matches made those responsible liable 
to arrest and punishment, forest fires would be reduced to a minimum. 
You are morally guilty of arson when you toss a cigar stub into the 
grass at a roadside. If the courts so wish to rule, you are legally 
guilty, too, for there is an abundance of precedent for such ruling in 
the past in the body of English law, which is our inheritance. 

. - At one period in the development of English law, certain 
jurists held that criminal responsibility did not necessarily begin with 
the commission of crime but in the commission of any antecedent act 
which, even innocent if it did not result in harm, might result in harm. 

The simplest and most common case to which this principle was 
applied was drunkenness. Under the working of this principle the 
accused was not permitted to offer in extenuation the fact that he 
was drunk. It was held that if because he was drunk he would 
commit a crime, he had, in effect, committed a crime in getting himself 
into the condition of drunkenness. 

If the cigar stump had gone out there would not have been a fire. 
. . . The responsible person who set the fire was a guilty man the 
moment he tossed the stub from his hand. 

—Muanchester (N. H.) Union. 








of making the towns, cities, and highways each ex-soldier who has died during the timber and about 
of the state more attractive. He further present year. The Governor further ex- species, 

" urged ex-service men’s organizations to tends this idea by suggesting that various arack. Mr. 
originate a policy of keeping alive the mem- fraternal orders commemorate their de- 

ory of those who served the nation by parted brothers in the same manner. located the 
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Grayling 


Rasmus Hanson, veteran 


lumberman and owner 
of large tracts of lands 
in the vicinity of Gray- 


ling, has offered to sell 


80 acres of this won- 
derful old forest to 
the state for park pur- 
poses. 


The Hanson tract is 
valued by foresters and 
lumbermen at 
mately $56,000. 

Comparing favorably 
with the Cook Forest 
in Pennsylvania, anoth- 
er tract of virgin white 
pine that has been pre- 
served to __ posterity, 
this tract, in addition 
to the estimated 2,000,- 
000 feet of white pine, 
contains, according to 
Mr. Hanson, 500,000 
feet of Norway pine, 
600,000 feet of hemlock 
500,000 feet of various 


approxi- 


principally balsam, spruce and tam- 
Hanson 


donated to the state 


of Michigan the 15,000 acres on which is 


military reservation, 
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and on several occasions the state has en: 
deavored to secure this tract of pine for 
a state park. Because he loved the pine 
and wished to preserve it to posterity, Mr. 
Hanson has agreed to sell it to the state 
at a price to be determined by disinterested 
appraisers. ee = 
Commission Issues Report on Eastern 
National Forests 

According to the report of the National 
Forest Reservation Commission, just issued, 
there has in a decade and a half been: built 
up by purchase a system of 12 National 
Forests located in the rougher and moun- 
tainous portions of the eastern States, and 
now embracing 2,584,076 acres. These 12 
Forests have a reserve of more than five 
billion feet of merchantable timber which 
has at the present time an estimated value 
of nearly $6,000,000 in excess of the prices 
at which it was acquired. Having been 
purchased in large part before the war, 
these lands have appreciated in 
value, while young timber, protected from 
fire has enormously increased in amount 
through a decade of unchecked growth. 

The report shows that there has been 
acquired 43 per cent of the lands which are 
Government 


greatly 


of a character suitable for 
ownership within the areas within which 
purchases have been made. 

During the past year there was an addi- 
tion of 247,067 acres acquired at an average 
price of $4.80 per acre. The total acquired 
area of 2,585,076 acres has cost $4.96 per 
acre. The largest area has been acquired 
in Virginia, amounting to 579,326 acres at 
an average price of $3.61, followed by New 
Hampshire with 430,568 acres at $7.48 per 
acre. In Pennsylvania purchase has been 
authorized of 186,588 acres at an average 
price of $2.96 an acre, the low price being 
due to the fact that most of the lands 
have been cut over and burned, but some 
merchantable timber is being secured even 
in Pennsylvania. 

Lands are being acquired only within 
certain definite areas with a view to bring- 
ing eventually under Government control 
large compact bodies which can be easily 
administered and cheaply protected from 
fire. The income from these 
ests last year amounted to 


eastern for- 
$127,729 and 
this income has averaged more than $100,- 
000 a year for the past 7 
Forests are practically paying their way at 


years. The 


present and probably soon will be paying 

interest on their cost. 
The report outlines the 

extending the National Forest system to 


initial plans for 


Southern States, 
National Forest 
where the total 


the pine regions of the 
and for increasing the 
area in the Lake States, 
area of cut-over timber land is placed at 
approximately 31,500,000 acres, much of it 
having been burned after logging. 

The report itself can be secured free of 
charge from W. W. Ashe, Secretary 
National Forest Reservation Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Mr. Burbank be- 
lieves that trees, 
shrubs and grass, 
as well as flowers 
and vegetables 
should THRIVE. 
Nature responds 
generously. 


Mr. Burbank is 
internationally 
known as the hor- 
ticultural wizard 
who knows how to 
make plants — old 
and new — grow 
LUXURIANTLY. 


Keystone. 


A PERSONAL LETTER TO A 
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As to the Imported PEAT MOSS 





that the ATKINS DURBROW COMPANY, 157 Water 


Street, New York, sends out, hundreds of new 
uses will be found for it when people become 
acquainted with this remarkable material. I 
have nev.r run across any kind of material 
which worked in so nicely with my own work as 
this ground PEAT MOSS. 


Respectfully yours, 








MOSS for stable bedding, and used it with manure for fertilizer! Now 
horticultural specialists say PEAT MOSS was the better part of the 
garden mulch. Better than manure as a soil builder, cheaper because a small 
bale becomes 1,600 pounds of a rich moisture holding soil constituent, when 
mixed-in in the garden, under the trees and shrubs or raked into the lawn. 


MOS 


TORF MULL 


Fx years country place owners bought IMPORTED PEAT 


IMPORTED GRANULATED\ 4 “One of the best 
soil improvers 
known”—says— 


LUTHER BURBANK 





Unique in Amer- 
ica, not like any 


domestic material. 


“Will save years of waiting,” says a superintendent of a great botan- 
ical ‘al garden. He refers to complete garden planting—shade trees, evergreens, 
shrubs, perennial beds and lawns. Free from weed seed and fungi. As a 
mulch it insures success. Let us tell you of the many endorsed uses. 








GROWING THINGS—QUICKLY AND LUXURIANTLY: a handy 
YG%& booklet—full of valuable and practical suggestions. Dollars may be 
paid for books with less ready information. Send for it today—it’s free. 


Atkins & Durbrow, Inc. 


A157 WATER STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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“Buffalo” 


with one that can be moved at will. 
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can fence off a yard with “Buffalo” 








as you need them. 
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Spray your flowers with 
WILSON’S O.K. PLANT SPRAY 


STANDARD and most popular 


insecticide for 
years by the most 
exacting florists and estate superintendents. 
Absolutely harmless, clean and easy to use. 
Suitable for all outdoor flowers, shrubs, 
greens, vegetables, etc. 
Recommended by the officers of the Garden Club 
of America. 


FREE 


Write for copy of 
Wilson’s Spray Cal- 
endar—gives you cor- 
rect month in which 
to spray your differ- 
ent plants. 


WILSON’S WEED KILLER 
Don’t break your back hoeing .. . just sprinkle 
with Wilson’s Weed Killer. So easy! One appli- 
cation a season is sufficient to kill all weeds in 
vour walks, driveways, gutters, tennis courts, etc. 


CoudretMiagn. 


NEW JERSEY 


small homes. Used for 


ever- 
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Trade Mark 


DEPT. L 
SPRINGFIELD 


A portable fence 
with permanent 


Portable Fencing sections combine 
the advantages of a sturdy permanent fence 
i Set up 
in a few minutes by merely pushing the legs 
of each section into the ground, one person 
i Portable 
Fencing in half an hour’s time. No post holes to dig, no staples or wire stretcher. A 
durable unswaying fence for rotating dog or poultry runs. Tri 7 
consisting of 5 sections 7 ft. long x 5 ft. high, 1 section 4 ft. 6 in. long x 5 ft. high, 
1 gate 2 ft. 6 in. wide x 5 ft. high will be shipped to you on receipt of check, money 
order or New York draft for $26.10 (F.O.B. Buffalo, N. Y.) More sections can be added 
Send for booklet No. 77-N, from which you can make up your 
own assortment to suit your own requirements. 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Inc. 


Formerly Scheeler’s Sons 
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Jencing System 
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Trial Assortment No. 1-A 
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otwork 
do housework 


(THERE is no bending or stooping 
with the Hygia Refuse Can. 
Just step on the pedal and up jumps 
the lid automatically, leaving both 
hands free. Doctors and hospitals 
everywhere use it because it is so 
handy and so easy to keep clean. 
It is ideal for your kitchen, your 
nursery or your garden paths. Fin- 
ished in white enamel with nickeled 
trimmings. A galvanized inside pail 
which lifts out by the handle, makes 
it easy to empty. 


$6.50 


[EWIS& CONGER 


45th St. & Sixth Ave., New York 
HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 








Mississippi Forestry Bill Passed 

As this issue of AMERICAN FORESTS AND 
Forest LIFE goes to press, word comes 
from Mississippi that the bill establishing 
a state Forestry Department has passed 
both Houses of the Legislature and awaits 
only the signature of the Governor to be- 
come a law. Friends of the measure be- 
lieve that approval is assured in view of 
the urgent recommendations concerning for- 
estry contained in Governor Whitfield’s 
special message. 


Campaign for Shenandoah National Park 
Makes Progress 

As a result of a spirited campaign by 
the people of Virginia the minimum amount, 
($1,200,000) toward the purchase of land 
for Shenandoah National Park has been 
subscribed within the time set by the 
Southern Appalachian National Park Com- 
mission. This amounts to a guarantee that 
the remainder of the fund will be provided 
and when the Commission meets early in 
April it is expected that a bill for sub- 
mission to Congress will be drawn. 

There are good prospects that such a bill 
will be considered during this session of 
Congress and that the Shenandoah National 
Park in the Blue Ridge Mountains will be 
a reality within a short time. 


Tree Planting Work in Idaho Extended 

The Forestry School of the University 
of Idaho, located at Moscow, through an 
agreement with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture made possible by the Clarke-McNary 
law, will be enabled to extend its tree 
planting work this year. 

The school has maintained a small but 
thriving aursery for a number of years 
from which seedlings have been furnished 
at cost to residents in all parts of the 
state. As a result of the new arrangement 
in which the Government will bear fifty 
per cent of the cost, an even better 
service of this kind will now be possible. 

Forest Laboratory Scientist Studies 

European Methods 

George M. Hunt, head of the wood pre- 
servation section of the United States 
Forest Products Laboratory, sailed for 
England in March to make a survey of 
European wood preserving of railroad ties, 
mine timbers, posts, and poles. He ex- 
pects to visit England, Belgium, France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Hungary, Czecho 
Slovakia, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Holland and possibly other countries. 
The entire trip will require about five 
months. 

The Forest Products Laboratory is particu- 
larly interested in discovering the merits of 
a number of new wood preservatives recently 
developed in Europe, as well as the methods 
used for impregnating wood with creosote, 
zinc chloride, and other standard preserva- 
tives. The records which the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory in cooperation with timber 
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users has collected on treated wood in 
service in the United States probably con- 
stitute the largest collection of the kind 
in the world, but their value will be 
greatly enhanced by the addition of Europ- 
ean service data which Mr. Hunt hopes to 
obtain in exchange from many of the 
countries to be visited. 


Town Forest Movement Spreading 

Municipal forests are increasing in this 
country, says the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The first town forest established under 
State law was started in 1914 with 109 
acres at Fitchburg, Massachusetts, and to- 
day there are at least 250 town forests 
totaling more than 500,000 acres. 

Primarily established for protection and 
conservation of municipal water supplies, 
in recent years these public forests are also 
providing local recreational areas. 

“There is no reason” says a_ leading 
forester, “why municipal forests in the 
United States should not be a source of 
income to their owners, as are such forests 
in Europe. In many places forest land 
bearing young growth can be bought almost 
within a stone’s throw of American muni- 
cipalities at prices much lower than Euro- 


pean cities have paid for bare land. With 
the increasing value of forest products, 
greater knowledge concerning our forest 


trees, more adequate forest-fire protection, 
and cheap forest land, municipal forests 
should be of growing importance as local 
sources of timber, areas for the demonstra- 
tion of correct forestry practice, and pro- 
ducers of revenue to their fortunate owners. 
They may also serve as security behind 
bond issues or loans, as is the case abroad.” 


Tennessee Observes Arbor, Bird and 
Flower Day 

Schools throughout Tennessee will ob- 
serve the first Friday in April as arbor, 
bird and flower day. The committee con- 
sisting of the Commissioner of Agriculture, 
the State Geologist, the Commissioner of 
Education, the State Game Warden and the 
State Forester, was delegated to prepare a 
program to be used on that day. The 
programs have been distributed to the 
schools by the Department of Education 
and the State Forestry Division. Copies 
are also available for general distribution. 

The program contains an outline of ex- 
ercises suitable for schools and contains 
speeches on trees, birds and flowers, and 
appropriate songs to be sung in observance 
of the day. The relation of birds to plant 
and animal life is brought out and instruc- 
tions for planting trees and shrubs is in- 
cluded. Attention is called to the damage 
suffered by trees as the result of forest 
fires and the effect of woods fires on bird 
life is skillfully portrayed. 

It also emphasizes the importance of 
wood in our every day lives and brings out 
the fact that wood-using industries play a 
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New and Revised Edition 


Forest Trees of the District of Columbia 


How to Know Them—W here to See Them 

A handy pocket-size book of 64 pages, containing illustrations and the distin- 
guishing characteristics of 68 of the more common forest trees of the United 
States. Also gives both the common and scientific names. 

The popular demand for an inexpensive and authoritative tree guide has made 
a second edition necessary. It will be ready about April 15. 

30 cents, postpaid 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 

1523 L Street, Northwest Washington, D. C. 
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very important role in the industrial life 
of the state. 

A history of arbor day is also set forth 
in the program. It traces the growth of 
the arbor day movement from its inaugura- 
Nebraska in 1872, 


yresent time when practically every state 
i 5 ) 


tion in down to the 
in the Union has set aside a certain day 
to be observed as arbor day. 


South American Forester Visits 
Wisconsin 
thousand 


logs grown seven 


Brazil, have been brought 


Eucalyptus 
miles away, in 
to the Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, by Navarro de Abdrade of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, forester 


foremost Brazilian railroads. 


for one of the 





Planting Guide FREE 


Use the Coupon below 
This new beautifully illustrated Year 


These logs are being tested to determine 
the value of the eucalyptus for paper pulp. 
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| Evergreens, Shrobs, ‘Trees, In Portland, Oregon, recently the West- 
White Pine Blister Rust Conference 


Vines, Roses, Perennials, ern 
Iris, Peonies, Phlox, Gladioli, | A x eee a 
held an important meeting in which was 








Dahlias, Garden Furniture | 
ie — di-cussed the dangerous proximity of the 
iiaauen' Dept. D-304 rust to the commercial sugar pine belt. 
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Send me your FREE Catalogue section. The Agricultural Appropriation 
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$348,280 for Blister Rust Control and this 
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THE GENUINE 


‘PHILADELPHIA 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


The Original—The Oldest—The Best! 

We devote all our resources and energies to doing one 
thing well:—Giving the world the finest Lawn Mowers 
that industry and intelligent application can put 
together. The result is that wherever grass 


is grown the “gH ADELPHIA” 


is known. 


Every genuine “PHILADELPHIA™ 
is fully guaranteed to give perfect 
satisfaction if the directions for 
handling it are properly followed. 


LAWN 
MOWERS 








Please afford our free Catalogue 
No. 25 an opportunity to prove to 
you that we know whereof we speak. 


—_ 
“GRAHAM” and 

“A” All Steel 
Practically Inde- 
structible 


THE PHILADELPHIA LAWN MOWER CO. 
Thirty-first and Chestnut Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 


Progressive Dealers the World Over Handle This Line 


Genuine “PHILADELPHIA” Lawn Mowers Guarantee Freedom from All 
Lawn Mower Troubles 
















An additional $35,000 was added to the 
bill as passed in the Senate, but up to 
March 12, no action had been taken on the 
bill by the conference. 


Florida Forestry Campaign Starts 


Addressing a resolution to the cattlemen 
and timber land owners, the Florida Beauti- 
fication and Forestry Society issued a reso- 
March 19 calling for the co- 
two 


lution on 


operation of these industries in the 
development of the State’s resources. 
Attention is called in this communication 
to the results of experiments by the Federal 
Bureau of Animal Industry in Mississippi 
and Louisiana in combining the regulated 
cattle grazing and the practice of forestry. 
It is further pointed out that a continuation 
of the fires 


greatly deplete the lumber and naval stores 


yearly toll by forest will 
industry and eventually cut down the pos- 
sibility of well. The 
resolution is signed by the Directors of the 


beef products as 
Florida Beautification and Forestry Society 
with headquarters at Gainesville. Dr. A. 
A. Murphree, President of the University 
of Florida is also President of the Society 
and James O. Hazard is its Secretary and 
Forester. 


Naval Stores Men Hold Get-together 


Conference in New Orleans 


Representatives of the naval stores in- 
dustry held an interesting and well-attended 
three-day get-together conference in New 
Orleans. During the first day of the con- 
ference papers were read by E. R. Weid- 
lein on “Research as Applied to Industry” 
A. T. Graham on “Research and 
the Turpentine Producers.” On the second 
day O. H. L. Wernicke, general chairman 
of the conference, presented his report as 
president of the Pine Institute of America. 
He briefly outlined the history of that or- 
ganization and turning to the problem of 
pine supply stated: “The whole great 
South is more dependent upon the growth 
and economic usefulness of the pine tree 
than is commonly recognized. Cut-over 
land is the South’s most abundant natural 
What we do with it tells 
our fortunes for good or ill” A. S. Carr 
followed with a talk on “Steam Distilling 
Gum Turpentine.” 

At the afternoon session, J. J. Johnson, 
forester of the Great Southern Lumber 
Company, L. Wyman, ef the Forest Serv- 
ice experiment station at Starke, Florida, 
and R. D. Forbes, director of the experi- 
ment station at New Orleans made ad- 
dresses. The last day was devoted largely 
to hearings and discussing reports and to 
the election of officers. Carl F. Speh, of 
New Orleans, was elected to succeed Mr. 
Wernicke as chairman. The members of 
the general committee were reelected. 


and by 


resource today. 
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Beautifying America’s Playgrounds 

Believing that bleak, barren playgrounds 
are poor inducements to thorough recrea- 
tion, the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America is conducting a national 
playground beautification contest. Cities ail 
over the country are enthusiastically enter- 
ing their playgrounds, not only to share 
in the $3,000 cash awards and the $1,650 
further awards of nursery stock, but also 
as a means of encouraging nature study and 
community pride in the coming generation. 

Ranging trom New York City with its 
millions in population down to Antreville, 
S. C., with 100 residents, 114 play fields 
have been entered by 53 cities. 

The small cities will not have to compete 
with the larger, as the awards will be 
equally distributed among three population 
groups. Not the most beautiful play- 
grounds will win, but which have 
made the greatest progress in beautification 
by November, 1926. 


those 


New York Forestry Association Holds 
Fourteenth Meeting 

The following resolution was adopted at 

the 14th Annual Meeting of the New York 

State Forestry Association, held at Albany: 
“Whereas, in view of the need for a 
permanent and continuous timber sup- 
ply for the nation, it is desirable that 
much more non-agricultural land than 


at present be brought under systematic 
forest management, and 
“Whereas, one method of attaining 
this end is by an increase through pur- 
chase of additional areas to be included 
in National Forests and 
“Whereas, the providing of funds for 
this purpose is contemplated in the Mc- 
Nary-Woodruff Bill, now before Con- 
gress, therefore 
“Be It Resolved, that the New York 
State Forestry Association endorses the 
principle behind that bill and urges the 
enactment into law of appropriate meas- 
ures making that principle effective.” 
Hon. John D. Clarke was elected Presi- 
dent, Col. Robert M. Thompson, President 
Emeritus and nineteen Vice-Presidents 
were chosen. 


Cattle Increasing in Southwest 

Contrary to the common opinion that the 
numbers of livestock have been 
reduced in the west during the past five 
years, figures published by the Bureau of 
Census show that in reality there has not 
been any marked change. Cattle 
figures for the southwest, according to the 
Producer, show that in the states of Ari- 
zona and New Mexico alone the cattle, 
including beef and dairy, have increased 
231,035 over the figures for 1920 
gave a total of 2,122,253 for that year. 


greatly 


very 


which 





“Of Real Money Value” 


A budding florist writes of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle: “I find a great deal of interest 
in its pages, and some things that are of 
real money value to me in my efforts to 
start the business of growing gladioli and 
dahlias.” 


7 Fine Numbers for $1 


While the supply lasts, we'll include the April 
issue (pub. Apr. 15th) FREE with a six months’ 
trial subscription, making seven numbers for $1. 
Order today. 





“The ONLY AlGardening Aogazine” 











ON large estates Du- 

bois Woven Wood 
Fence has gained an im- 
mense vogue for screen- 
ing private grounds 
bordering on public high- 
ways. Its quaint beauty 
is the most effective yet 
tactful way of saying 
“No Trespassing.” 





ONDERFULLY adaptable as a charming 
outdoor screen, is this DUBOIS fencing 
of straight, young chestnut saplings skill- 
fully woven together with sturdy wire, and im- 
ported from France in convenient five-foot sections. 
Requiring no paint, the live chestnut quickly 
weathers to a mellow shade which blends natu- 
rally and artistically with its surroundings. 


Wherever a jarring view should be excluded; 
wherever restful seclusion is desired—there 
DUBOIS Woven Wood Fence is supremely ef- 
fective and artistic and is harmonious with any 
architectural treatment. 

Our new portfolio showing typical installations 
will gladly be sent on request. Robert C. Reeves 
Co., 187 Water Street, New York City. 


DUBOIS Woven Wood Fence 
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Let Fiske 
Fence Your 
Tennis 
Court 


For three genera- 
tions Fiske has been 
making Fencing of 
all sorts with a fine 
craftsmanlike regard 
for beauty, utility, 
and durability. That 
is why Fiske Fenc- 
ing and ornamental 
iron work set the 
highest standard of 
value. 


We contract to do the instal- 
lation work, or will furnish 
full erecting instructions. 
Let Fiske Fence Your 
Tennis Court 


Write today for Fiske fencing 
catalog 48. 








J.W. Fiske ws: 
ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK 
80 Park Place ~ New York 


ESTABLISHED 1858 





Beautiful and 
lasting 


Bird 
Homes 


Built to attract and 
protect the birds 
and to be a joy to 
those who love our 
feathered friends. 

Free booklet on request 


ALFRED GAMBLE 


537 Grove Street 
East Lansing, Mich. 
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New Jersey Investigates White Pine 
Blister Damage 


Although New Jersey is not one of the 
large white pine states it has extensive or- 
namental plantings of that species and more 
or less native white pine in some sections 
considerable 


which in the aggregate is of 


The blister rust, which attacks all 


value. 
species of the white pine, has been known 
in New Jersey since 1911 and has been 


found in past years in a number of coun- 


ties. A recent survey of the state made 
jointly by the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the New Jersey De- 


partment of Agriculture reveals the pres- 
ence of blister rust in four out of the five 
counties which were examined. In every 
case infections were on the cultivated black 
currant. 


Pennsylvania Municipalities Are Planting 
Forest Trees 

forty-five 

have re- 


During the past ten years 
municipalities in Pennsylvania 
ceived forest trees from the Pennsylvania 
and Waters for 
In this time they 


Department of Forests 


planting on their lands. 


received a total of 1,582,825 trees from 
the State nurseries. 
Records show that Pittsburgh set out 


336,050 trees, the largest number planted 


by a municipality. The city of Reading 


comes next with 223,800 trees planted 
from 1916 to 1922. Additional trees were 


planted by Reading during the past few 
years, but they were grown in the muni- 
cipal nursery maintained near the city for 
the growing of trees for watershed protec- 
tion. Reading has been the most consistent 
tree planter since forest tree distribution 


began by the department. 


Twenty Years of Private Forestry 

In 1903 the Kaul Lumber Company of 
Birmingham, Alabama, set aside 10,000 
acres, one third of its timber holdings in 
the western part of Coosa County, for an 
experiment in forestry practice. All trees 
less than 15 inches in diameter were left 
at time of logging. The Forest Service 
helped the company with a timber survey 
and management plan which has_ been 
closely followed by the company in prac- 
tical detail. The small timber left made 
remarkable growth when released by re- 
moval of mature trees and has become 
good saw timber. In addition, these small 
trees provided seed for prolific restocking. 
Thinnings have been made which resulted 
in greatly stimulated growth of remaining 
saplings. All in all the Coosa County 
tract, it is said, bears little resemblance to 
the typical cut-over land common in the 
southern pine regions and forms a marked 
contrast with the neighboring 20 thousand 
acres of the company’s other holdings 
logged in the old-fashioned way prior to 
the adoption of forestry methods. 


Michigan’s Forest Fire Flier Well 
Received 

The third stop in the Upper Peninsula 
of the “Forest Fire Flier,” a _ special 
demonstration and exhibit train which 
is being operated through Michigan 
under the auspices of State and National 
forestry and development agencies, was 
made at Manistique on March 16th. Here 
the county school commissioner _ re- 
quested packages of literature to be dis- 
tributed in all rural schools, the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs attended 
the train meeting in a body and an 
enthusiastic banquet, held in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was attended by 765 
who gave unqualified endorsement to 
the work. 

The speakers accompanying the train 
are L. F. Livingston and George Amund- 
son, Agricultural Engineers of Michigan 
State College, Supervisor R. G. Schreck 
of the Michigan National Forest, R. F. 
Kroodsma, Forester, Michigan State Col- 
lege, M. A. Kessler of Bay City and 
George E. Bishop of the Upper Penin- 
sula Development Bureau, Marquette. 

Who Wants a Buffalo? 

Eighteen buffalo from Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park in Wyoming were given away 
by the Department of the Interior during 
the past season. 

The buffalo herd in the park has grown 
so rapidly during the past few years that 
it became necessary to curb its size, and 
Congress authorized the disposition of the 
surplus animals. Accordingly, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior offered to donate a 
certain number of these animals to state 
and city parks and zoological gardens and 
game _ preserves. 

The animals given away during the past 
year were shipped as far south as North 
Carolina and Texas, and to points ranging 
from California east as far as Ohio. 

Other requests for buffalo are now on 
hand in Yellowstone National Park, but 
road conditions, caused by late winter 
weather, will probably prohibit the ship- 
ment of any more of these animals imme- 
diately. 


Five Hundred Elk See America First 

The biggest shipment of live wild ani- 
mals in the history of our country is now 
being loaded, according to a_ statement 
of the Elk Breeding and Grazing Associa- 
tion. A special train de luxe will carry 
five hundred head of wild elk across the 
entire continent from the Dixon National 
Bison Range, Moiese, Montana, to Middle- 
boro, Massachusetts, in the astonishingly 
short time of seventy hours. 

Mr. P. R. Jones, President of the Asso- 
ciation will be in charge of the shipment, 
the destination of which will be the Nemas- 
ket Range, Middleboro, Massachusetts, the 
properties of the Association on which the 
elk will be kept, bred, and fattened for 
market. 
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The train will consist of ten cars of live 
wild elk, one car of hay, and one care- 
taker’s car for the accommodation of the 
men. 

The shipment will direct 
supervision of the master of each 
division of each of systems 
over which the shipment will pass, and the 
several road masters will themselves ac- 
the elk over the respective divi- 


be under the 
road 
the railroad 


company 
sions. 

Desirous of giving the elk the best pos- 
sible care and attention during the shipment, 
the Association has arranged to have Mr. 
Harkins, Curator of the Franklin Park 
Zoo, of Boston, Massachusetts, acompany 
the shipment. Mr. Harkins has expert 
knowledge of the habits and needs of elk 
as well as many other kinds of animals, 
and will be a valuable adjunct to the ac- 
companying party. Also a _ representative 
of the American Express Company will 
make the trip, as it is this company which 
has planned and arranged the shipment 
from the standpoint of railroad facilities 
and accommodations. 

The time from Moiese, Montana, to 
Chicago, has been estimated at forty-eight 
hours, and from Chicago to Middleboro 
about twenty-two hours—a speed equivalent 
to that of our fastest of all-pullman trains. 


Arkansas to Entertain State Parks 


Conference 
Hot Springs National Park, Arkansas, 
will be the scene of the Sixth National 


Conference on State Parks, to be held 
June 14, 15 and 16, according to a recent 
announcement of Judge John Barton Payne, 
Chairman of the Conference. The out- 
door recreation interests of Texas, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, New 
Mexico and Arizona will be prominently 
featured and large representations are also 
expected from the south-eastern states, in 
addition to representatives from every oth- 
er state in the Union. 

It is interesting to note that the selection 
of Hot Springs National Park was made 
with particular regard to recent develop- 
ments and further bright prospects in the 
South and Southwest in regard to State 
parks and forests. 


Virginia Forest Fire Protective 
Associations 

Since July 1, 1925, when federal funds 
for private cooperation became available 
under the Clarke-McNary Law, three forest 
fire associations have been organized in 
Virginia—the Bath County Association with 
124,000 acres listed in the protective unit, 
Alleghany Association approximating 100,- 
000 acres and Bland-Smyth County Asso- 
ciation with 60,000. The total acreage in 
Association projects on January 1, 1926, 
amounted to 428,000 acres. Forty-two miles 
of telephone line, with twelve miles more 
in course of construction, and eight look- 
out towers have also been added. 
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ROWS from 3 to 5 ft., 





A WONDERFUL FLOWERING HEDGE 


SPIREA VAN HOUTTEI 


Grandest of the Spireas and one of the most Charming Shrubs. 
with arching branches so thickly set with clusters 
of white flowers as to often weigh the ends to the ground, resembling a 


snow-covered evergreen or a cascade of bloom. 
specimen or for massing, but its most charming use is for a low ornamental 


hedge, for which purpose it is par excellence. 
AN OBJECT OF GREAT BEAUTY AND PERFECTLY HARDY 


FINGER LAKES NURSERIES 


Beautiful as a single lawn 


Send for Catalog—Free Landscape Service. 


457 Washington Street 


GENEVA, NEW YORK 


























PRINCETON PRODUCTS 


The Standard of Excellence 


Ornamentals 


A Complete Assortment of Hardy 
Trees, Shrubs and Evergreens 


PRINCETON NURSERIES 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 



















Does Seedin; 
Cultivating "tol 
Lawn Mowing with 
great saving of time 
and effort. All it 
needs is a guiding 
hand. Gasoline 
power does the 


BOLENS ; —— 
=~ ~~ oe 


work. Attachments 
for different jobs are 
instantly inter. 
changeable. Many in- | 
dispensible features, pat- 
ented arched axle, tool 
control, power turn etc. 
A boy or girl will run it | 
with delight. Write 






GILSON MFG. CO., . 











559 PARK ST., PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. | 








DU-MOORE 


Self-cleaning Rake , 


90 Post Paid 


pa A 4 positive and Automatic Self-Cleaning 
ade. 


I Taking My Bi ony "he My 

trash off with the Fnands. tty " 

om A time and labor saver 

Las Fenn hnnghin Popol, Layne —— i" 

Send for one today. 

JOHNSON GAS APPLIANCE CO. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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BARTLETT TRIMMERS 


Save the Trees 


Pruning Made Easy 


There is no task to tree trimming when 
you use a Bartlett Joi 
Lever Pruner—because it is oon” The 
Bartlett comes in four foot sections that 
can be easily and quickly locked together 
to give you a trimmer of the desired 
length. With a Bartlett Jointed Trimmer 
you can reach high limbs without using a 
ladder and you can always snip the low 
branches from the proper angle. 

The cutting end has a COMPOUND 
LEVER that will cut with ease branches 
up to 1% inches in diameter. The blades 
are made of crucible tool steel and only 
the best materials are used throughout. 

Expert horticulturists everywhere en- 
dorse the Bartlett Tree Trimmer. 

We also furnish this tree trimmer with 
one piece pole if desired, as well as mak- 
ing a complete line of Hand Pruners, 
Lopping Shears, Pruning Saws and other 
fine cutting tools. 





Prices of Jointed Pruner 





8 ft. 2 sections wt.—5 Ibs... * 60 
12 ft. 3 sections wt.—7 Ibs... 7.40 
16 ft. 4 sections wt.—9 Ibs. 8.20 


Remember the Jointed 
Pole requires only four 
feet of space for storage. 
Q Above prices Deliv- 
ered in United States. 


Write for catalogue 
BARTLETT 
Manufacturing 
Co. 

417 East Lafayette 
Avenue 
Detroit, Mich. 





























The CLIPPER 


There are three things that destroy 


The owners pay an assessment of Ic per 
acre per year. All disbursements are made 
by the state forestry department, and the 
state, together with the United States For- 
est Service, shares on a dollar for dollar 
basis in all expenditures. 


Washington Fire FIGHTERS! 
Here’s an unusual case. George Cart- 
wright and his son Fred had been fighting 
a forest fire near their home in Washington 
state for three days, endeavoring to keep it 
from burning their house, it having reached 
a point within 70 feet of the dwelling. 
About that time they saw a neighbor start 
to light so1ue slashing nearby. He was 
armed with a duly signed burning permit. 
The Cartwrights remonstrated with him, 
words led to blows, and it appears that he 
got considerably “beat up.” The Cart- 
wrights were haled into court for assault 
and battery. Judge Dalton said to the 
defendants: 

“T wish I could sentence each of you 
to receive a medal from the Washington 
Forest Fire Association. It’s too bad there 
aren't a few thousand more like you in the 
State. We wouldn’t need to worry about 
forest fires. You are discharged!” 


Another Cameron Decision 

Information has been received that the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office 
under recent date declared void 28 placer 
mining locations within the Grand Canyon 
National Park, claimed by United States 
Senator Cameron and his successors and 
contested by the Field Service of the In- 
terior Department. 


South Carolina Forestry Bill Makes 
Progress 

Contrary to the information furnished 
the February issue of AMERICAN ForRESTS 
AND Forest Lire, Senator Spivey’s Bill to 
provide for a State Forestry Department 
for South Carolina was favorably reported 
by the Committee on Fish, Game and For- 
estry and passed by the Senate on March 
9. Every hope is entertained that the bill 
will pass the House in a short time and be- 
come a law. As amended the measure 
would provide a State Forestry Commission 
of five members to be appointed by the 
Governor. Two of the members must be 
practical lumbermen, one a_ land-owning 
farmer, one the President of Clemson Col- 
lege, and one at large. The appointment 
of a State Forester would be provided for 
and an appropriation of $10,000 made avail- 
able to carry out the purposes of the act. 





California Acquires Extension Forester 





ADVANCE WEATHER 
INFORMATION? 


Let a Zycos Stormoguide Tell! 


J break winds 


me 
ii 





Pleasant roads, or muddy fields— 
a day of golf or rain-swept links? 
Watch the Stormoguide. It will tell 
you twelve to twenty-four hours in 
advance. Do not depend on ancient 
proverbs or the looks of the sky, 
but find out from a Stormoguide 
what actually is forecast to occur. 
Tycos Stormoguides are _ reliable 
barometers, with real weather infor- 
mation printed on the dial instead 
of the misleading “Rain, Change 
and Fair” on the dials of ordinary 
barometers. 

They make excellent gifts for any 
occasion. Especially suitable for 
Golf Clubs and out-of-door people. 
Get one for your home and suit 
your pleasure to the weather. 

The Stormoguide illustrated has a 
5-inch silvered metal dial, round 
brass case, folding feet and is com- 
pensated for temperature and ad- 
justable for altitude. A very supe- 
rior instrument in every way. Price 
$25 00. 

Other models from $18.00 to $50.00. 
See them at any good instrument 
dealers, or we will send them, safe 
delivery guaranteed, upon receipt of 


price. 
Booklets on request. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Canadian Plant Manufacturing _Distribu- 
TYCOS Building tors in Great Britain 

Toronto Short & Mason, Ltd., 
London 











Plant Trees During American Forest Week, 
April 18=24. 








KEITH’S 
BEAUTIFUL HOMES 


your lawns, Dandelions, Buck 
Plantain, and Crab Grass. In 
one season the Clipper will 
drive them all out. 








A monthly magazine established 25 years 
showing plans of medium cost homes, designed 
in the latest architecture and offering many 
helps on home building and decorating. 
Special Introduction Subscription Offer: 
10 MONTHS __ 
Keith’s, Dept. 1, 100 N.7th St., Minneapelie, Mian. 


For many years there has been a long- 
fel sae ; hea: : 

oe nas ep elt want in California for some medium 

CLIPPER LAWN through which the people of the State 

ener enon might become more intimately acquainted 

ixon, Illinois with its many forestry problems. Recently, 
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under the terms of the Clarke-McNary 
Act, California has been provided with an 
extension forester whose duties will be to 
make contacts with the people of the state, 
discussing with them forestry matters and 
assisting them, by his advice, in practicing 
forestry. 

Woodbridge Metcalf, of Berkeley, has 
been chosen to conduct this important 
work. Mr. Metcalf, for a number of 
years, has been connected with the Uni- 
versity of California Division of Forestry 
as a professor in that work. He is ably 
fitted for such a task, and is a graduate of 
the Michigan Forestry School. 

Advisory Council of Northwest Forest 
Experiment Station Meets 

The recently organized Advisory Coun- 
cil of the Pacific Northwest Forest Ex- 
periment Station held its first meeting at 
the University Club in Portland, Ore- 
gon, for an all-day discussion of the needs 
for research in forestry and for outlining 
a program for future work. 


Br’er Rabbit Joins the Game Animals 

The advantages of the rabbit as game 
are many. It can be stocked nearly any- 
where and is the most prolific of all game 
animals and furnishes sport for the masses 
and a substantial piece of delicious meat 
for the pot. The rabbit is also important 
as a buffer to relieve the pressure on par- 
tridge, quail, woodcock and other less 
abundant species. Game officials can afford 
to encourage the protection of the rabbit 
as a means of giving the country boy and 
the ordinary hunter something to shoot 
near his own home. 

One eastern state now buys over fifty 
thousand rabbits, annually, paying seventy- 
five cents to ninety cents apiece for them 
in Kansas and Missouri and releases them 
in her refuges and hunting grounds for the 
benefit of her sportsmen. Sportsmen’s clubs 
buy many more. In some states rabbits 
are not even recognized as game and are 
given no protection but the time is near 
when they will be appreciated everywhere. 


Ohio Women to Plant Memorial Trees 


The Ohio Federation of Women’s Clubs 
are to honor their past presidents with a 
planting of memorial trees to be known as 
the Federation Presidents’ Grove in Bryan 
Park, Springfield. It was largely through 
the club women’s efforts that Bryan Park 
was accepted and it is most fitting therefore 
that the ceremonies, which are to take 
place during the State Convention of the 
Federation, should be held in this park. 


Georgia Developing Unique Forest 
Protection 
Under the direction of B. M. Lufburrow, 
newly elected State Forester, a unique 
system of forest protection is being de- 




















KOSTER BLUE SPRUCE 
NORWAY SPRUCE____ 
DOUGLAS FIR_._..-. 
MAGNOLIA §soulangeana 
PINK DOGWOOD ____ 
WHITE DOGWOOD.______ 
RIVERS PURPLE BEECH 
NORWAY MAPLE ____. 





LINDEN. 
ENGLISH ELM___ 
HORSECHESTNUT_____. 


FRENCH LILAC 


AZALEA amoena _ 
AZALEA amoena 





Specimen 
Evergreen and Shade Trees 


Sold in carload lots. 


WILLIAM M. MILLER COMPANY 


PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


7-20 feet 

_.14=25 feet 

14=25 feet 

__10=12 feet 

10-12 feet 

2d caer Oe 10-12 feet | 
_4=6 inch caliper 








ee 4-6 inch caliper 
_.4=6 inch caliper 





__4=6 inch caliper 
__3=6 inch caliper 
__......6=7 inch clump 


Specimen Shrubs «7: 


‘cage 4 to 5 feet specimens 
_._5 to 6 feet specimens 
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Hemlock at the Arnold 


this, and Horticulture is deeply indebted to Dr 
troducing them to our American gardens. 


of the high Carolina Mountains. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


OUR MOST BEAUTIFUL 
AMERICAN CONIFER 


CAROLINA HEMLOCK 


Prof. Sargent, Director of the famous Ar- 
nold Arboretum and the greatest Tree Au- 
thority in America, says, “I consider this tree 
the handsomest Conifer we can grow in New 


Fine specimen stock, balled and burlapped. 





Arboretum 5% Discount when Cash Comes with the order. 


THE CHARMING COTONEASTERS 
No group of shrubs has more brilliant fruit effects and pleasing foliage and growth than 
Wilson and the Arnold Arboretum for in- 
Thirteen of the best ones, and many other rare plants from “AMERICA’S GREATEST 
GARDEN” including the splendid Flowering Crabs, 
NEW CATALOG which is sent on request 


Other Kelsey-Highlands specialties are our best Hardy Native American Trees, Shrubs 
and Plants, especially the world-famous Azaleas, Rhododendrons and other showy ornamentals 


are offered in my 


Early plantings always bring the best results. 


SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


Each 10 100 
5.00 45.00 405.00 

- 7.00 63.00 567.00 
12.00 108.00 972.00 
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ARLY in the spring these Oriental trees burst 
into glorious bloom; a riot of delicate color 
converts lawns, groups of shrubbery and 

gardens into veritable Paradises. Order these 
Oriental Flowering Crabs from America’s Finest 
Collection. 


$50 Assortment [se ish? 








1 Crab Sargenti, dwarf, white, red fruit...... $5.00 
1 Crab Baccata, single, white, fragrant........ 4.00 
1 Crab Floribunda, sgl. pink, early... «wee 3.50 
1 Crab Arnoldiania, semi-dbl. pink.. 3.50 
1 Crab Atrosanguinea, single red.... re 
1 Crab Bechteli, dbl. pink, fragrant.............. 6.00 
1 Crab Niedswetzkyana, purple fi. and fol.... 4.00 
1 Crab Spectabilis, double pink...................... 5.00 
1 Jap. Cherry, Weeping, single pink............ 6.00 
1 Jap. Rosefl. Cherry, Kofugen, dbl. red...... 6.00 
1 Jap. Rosefi. Cherry, Naden, dbl. pink........ 6.00 
Special for April, $50.00 - $54.00 
a4 rees 2 to 3 

$25 Assortment [22 2.i.°] 
1 Crab Floribunda Purpurea, purple............ 
1 Crab Atrosanguinea Ming Shing, sgl. 
1 Crab Arnoldiana, semi-dbl. pink................ 2.28 
1 Crab Baccata, sgl. white, fragrant..... 
1 Crab Bechteli, dbl. pink, fragrant....... 
1 Crab Scheideckeri, dbl. pink............... 
1 Crab Sargenti, dwf. white, red fruit... 
1 Crab Ioensis, sgl. pink, fragrant......... 
1 Crab Floribunda, sgl. pink, early....... 
1 Japanese Weeping Cherry, sgl. pink.......... 


$25.00 
Same asst. as above, trees 3 to 4 ft. high, $34.75 
Trees may be ordered singly or in any combina- 
tions at above prices. 
If larger trees are wanted, send for catalog of 
every variety of Oriental flowring trees 
obtainable in America. 


a 8B. OH LER T 
“The Garden Nurseries” 


230 MONTGOMERY AVENUE 
NARBERTH, MONTGOMERY CO., PA. 


Gladiolus 


CHAMPIONS 


Quality proved by largest winnings 
in two successive years at national 
shows of American Gladiolus Soci- 
ety. Holders of Kunderd Gold 
Medal for largest and finest collec- 
tion of Kunderd originations, Burpee 
Silver Trophy for finest variety, and 
scores of other choicest awards. 














Best creations of Kunderd, Diener 
and other foremost American and 
European originators. 


600 varieties for selection. Send list 
of your requirements for special 
quotation. Introductory offer—100 
splendid bulbs in excellently balanced 
colors, $5.00 postpaid. 


MARGARET BREARD HAWKS 


ELMWOOD TERRACE GARDENS 


Bennington, Vermont 








veloped in Georgia which is expected to 
bring about results in fire protection and 
reforestation work in record time. 

In several sections of the State, a number 
of counties wishing fire protection are 
being grouped together and a fire protec- 
tive association formed to raise funds and 
employ a full-time fire warden. One- 
fourth of the expense of the warden will 
be borne by the counties, either through 
an appropriation from the county commis- 
sioners or through funds raised by the 
local association; one-fourth by the State, 
and one-half by the Government under its 
arrangement with the State Forestry De- 
partment. 


Maryland Forestry Association Meets 

Election of officers of the Maryland For- 
estry Association resulted in the selection 
of De Courcy W. Thom, President, and 
W. McCulloh Brown reelected as Secretary. 
At the evening meeting the subject “Edu- 
cation in Forestry” was discussed, J. Fred- 
rik Virgin, District Forest Warden speak- 
ing on the work of forestry clubs, and 
Shirley W. Allen, Forester of the Ameri- 
can Foresiry Association on forestry for 
school children. The talks were followed 
by an illustrated lecture on noted trees of 
Maryand given by State Forester F. W. 
Besley. a 


The Forestry Primer 

The American Tree Association has pub- 
lished and distributed widely a very useful 
pamphlet, called The Forestry Primer, by 
Charles Lathrop Pack. The purpose of 
this publication is to make available the 
principal facts concerning our national for- 
estry situation and to educate school chil- 
dren to the importance of forestry in our 
national economy. The booklet is put out 
in attractive form and contains many car- 
toons and illustrations to supplement the 
text. 

One of the splendid features of the 
primer is its effort to bring forestry down 
to terms which children can understand; 
thus it has much to say about the use of 


























Scientifically Collected 
Native American Shrubs 


Azaleas Kalmias 
Rhododendrons 


From the Appalachian Mountains. 
Carload or less than carload ship- 
ment. Plants of highest quality, 
at interesting prices. For specimen 
and special planting we have splen- 
did nursery-grown stock. Send for 
price list and catalogue. 


LaBARS’ 
RHODODENDRON NURSERY 


Box 65-C, Stroudsburg, Penna. 











“Garden Success” 


is assured with our Bulbs, Seeds and Plants. 
Send for Catalog 


SPECIAL OFFER: 20 Gladiolus varieties, all 
different, not labeled, our selection $1.00. 


F. C. HORNBERGER 
Hamburg, N. Y. 


Nursery. 
SPRINGTIME GARDEN 
Pot grown Annual and Perennial 
plants of unusual beauty and vigor. 
Catalog upon request. 
LOUISE ENGLISH 


BOUND BROOK, N. J. 
R. F. D. No. 1 








Box 143-B 








If you do not find the 
stock you want advertised in 
AMERICAN FORESTS AND 

FOREST LIFE 
Write to Service Department 
The American Forestry Association 
Washington, D. C. 








Established 1866 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 


TREES, EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, 
VINES AND PERENNIALS 


PLANT MATERIAL 
FOR 


LANDSCAPE, HORTICULTURAL 
AND 


FORESTRY PROJECTS 


Lining Out Stock 
Catalog on Request 








NAPERVILLE 





Phone Naperville 1 
Just outside of Chicago 


ILLINOIS 
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sible the extension of railroad lines and % h Y Sh d ws 
telephone systems. No attempt has been % Give t e ounsgsters a a y x 
made to discuss national legislation ex- % ) Z 
cept to urge the creation of powerful pub- co Place for Play & 
lic sentiment in behalf of all forestry legis- % R 
nie vig - pg PRET aS ¥ School hours are soon over: then after the first rush to , 
Pig gy ak a y the open, children hunt for a fairly shaded spot for play. i 
trees cannot speak for themselves but @ This month and next some of the big Maples, Oaks b 
they will: amply vepay all that is dose Lg or Lindens can be moved from Hicks Nurseries to your Bs 
ioe ee Py home. Some of these trees are more than 25 years old bs 
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Alabama Prepares to Prevent Fires by binge ME teen. 
Formation of a temporary organization ROCK GARDEN PLANTS, and as- 
to promote a permanent fire prevention sure the widest latitude in choice 


of varieties, as well as the most 
courteous promptitude in corre- 
at a conference recently held under the spondence and service to 


auspices of the Mobile County Pecan Grow- LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 
ers’ Association. W. J. Durand, president WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE 
of the growers’ association, was named 
chairman and secretary. Maj. Page Bun- 
ker, Chief Forester of the State Forestry 


association in Mobile County was decided 





Submit your lists of requirements. 





a. ‘t eggl 


‘ o.'¢ : . A Planting of Rhododendrons 
Commission, assured his cooperation. RHODODENDRONSin variety, Maximum, 
Albert S. Towle, chairman of the Board 


The 
Catawbiense, and Carolinianum. AZALEAS. 
f re 203 Saninianingers ! KALMIA LATIFOLIA (Mountain Laurel). 
of Revenue and Road Ci mmissioners, ex PALISADES NURSERIES ail the FRUIT TREES and FRUIT PLANTS 
tended assurance of assistance from the ’ Send want list. Ask for special quantity prices. 
board, and J. B. Haman, president of the Incorporated MORRIS NURSERY COMPANY 
i “ha 2 ae anee ¢ - ™ 1133 Broadway, New York City 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, spoke en SPARKILL, NEW YORK 


thusiastically for his organization. 


Send for our catalogues 
































9 » 
Proposed Amendment to Timber Sale Sc tt Cr ng B t 
en | otts Greeping Ben 
At the request of the Department of {i e P “fi ct L i 
the Interior, Congressman Sinnott of Ore- OI Cl ec awns: 


gon, chairman of the House committee on 





; j ies Sod in six weeks! A rich, velvety stretch of lawn 

public lands, has introduced a bill in the that chokes out weeds before they can grow! A 

House which would amend the act of | deep, thick, uniform turf that makes your home a 

March 4, 1913, authorizing the sale of | beauty spot! , That’s what you'll get if you plant 
é ‘ ss Scott’s Creeping Bent. 





burnt timber on the public domain, so as 


to provide for the return of canceled claims I he New Super- Lawn 
to the general fund of the treasury. Creeping Bent — long pe rm ~ the ideal one for [pr 
P as » opeseitic " putting greens —is now producing Super Lawns. Instead o 
The amended act would pI ovide that the sowing seed, you plant stolons or the chopped grass-—and 


, _ » 9 ; in a few weeks you have a luxuriant lawn like the deep green od é , 
Secretary of the Interior be authorized, sds ofn Fomuhanaurt This little book ‘‘Bent Lawns” 


under such rules as he may prescribe, to | O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. ple a apy so 
sell and dispose of to the highest bidder, beautiful lawns. Write today 
at public auction or through sealed bids, || eater 2 

dead or down timber, or timber which has | 

been seriously or permanently damaged by | 

forest fires, on any lands of the United 







102 Main Street MARYSVILLE, OHIO 
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Forest Trees and Seeds 














TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE :-: SPRUCE 
CONIFERS ONLY 


Write us for price list 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
KEENE, N. H 








WESTERN MAINE FOREST 


NURSERY 
PINE and SPRUCE 
For Forest Planting 
Planting contracts taken in Maine 
and New Hampshire 


Fryeburg Maine 








If you do not find what you want advertised in 
AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE 


Write to Service Department 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








EVERGREENS TREE SEEDS 
We specialize in growing trees 
for Forest Planting 


THE North-Eastern 
Forestry Company 


NURSERIES SEED HOUSE 
Cheshire, Conn. Willsboro, N. Y. 








FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 
Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 
FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 
89 STATE STREET 


BOSTON MASS. 








TREE SEEDS 
Large collection of Evergreen, Tree, 
Shrub, and Hardy Perennial Seeds from 
all parts of the World. 

Send for Catalogue 
CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 
6628-30-32 Ross Street 
GERMANTOWN - - PHILADELPHIA 








States, outside the boundaries of National 
Forests, including those embraced in un- 
perfected claims under any of the public 
land laws, also upon ceded Indian lands, 
the proceeds of all such sales to be covered 
into the treasury of the United States; 
provided, that such dead, down or damaged 
upon any lands embraced in an 
existing claim shall be disposed of only 
upon the application or with the written 
consent of such claimant, and the money 
received from the sale of such timber on 
any such lands shall be kept in a special 
the final determination of 


timber 


fund to await 


the claim. 


Canadian Cooperation in Forest Week 


In a proclamation recently issued by His 
Excellency, the Governor-General of Can- 
ada, Canadian forest conservation week has 
been selected to coincide with the American 
Forest Week, April 18 to 24, 1926. 

The results of this week held in Canada 
last year and known there as “Save-the- 
Forest Week” were such as to show the 
distinct value of enlisting the efforts of 
public spirited citizens and organizations 
in what is really a vital national problem, 
the importance of which has not heretofore 
been sufficiently realized. 

In the proclamation 
Dominion have been asked to act 
the following suggestions: 

“That settlers and others engaged in the 
clearing of land should fully observe the 
fire laws of the Dominion and of the Prov- 
ince, which laws have been enacted for 
their protection, as well as for the pre- 


citizens of the 
upon 


servation of our timber resources: 

“That at this time of the year, when 
thousands are looking forward to spending 
their summer vacations in the woods, all 
should take cognizance of the fact, that 
the camp-fire neglected, easily 
result in disaster; and that to prevent 
repetition of such losses as have been an- 
nually sustained from this cause, all persons 
familiarize themselves with the 


may, if 


should 











healthy stock in the best of condition. 


We Can Deliver a Forest 


F Evergreens one to two feet high (or larger) 
as low as $12.00 per 100—all transplanted 











(100) (1000) 
PINES—Norway Red Pine 
ee eee $15.00 $100.00 
Scotch Pine 
a anenonees 12.00 75.00 
FIR—Balsam Fir 
PIE was rinaesseeinscd 70.00 650.00 
LARCH—European Larch 
ee ee 40.00 375.00 
SPRUCE—Norway Spruce 
C2 eas 45.00 390.00 
Wy ANN oA esesncasacicsnsaninces 55.00 490.00 


And special prices in large quantity on all the 
above. We also have Douglas Fir 2-year seedlings 
at $8.00 per thousand and Norway Spruce 5 to 
10” transplants at $48.00 per thousand—But 
write for our Spring Guide and Price List and get 
the whole story. 


Kelsey Nursery Service 
50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 











Mention AMERICAN 


proper methods of building, using, and 
extinguishing such fires; 
“That all travellers in forest regions 


should realize that cigarette or cigar butts, 
live pipe ashes, and unextinguished matches, 
are a very fruitful source of forest fires, 
and that nothing short of unremitting care 
by all concerned will decrease appreciably 
the losses through such causes; 

“That it is the duty of every citizen, on 
discovering a fire in the forest personally, 
to take what steps are possible to extinguish 
it, and if it be too large to be attended to 
unaided, to send advice at once to the near- 
est forest officer; prompt action along this 
line would, in the past have prevented 
many a disastrous conflagration; 

“That loggers, saw-mill 
others interested in timber 
should see that all equipment and appliances 
designed to prevent the origin or spread of 
fires are overhauled and placed in a state 
of thorough repair; that such perso.s 
should review with care the fire protection 
requirements of the legislation under which 
they operate; and that they should see that 
all employees working under their direction 
are properly instructed as to the dangers 
of fire.” 


operators, and 
operations, 


A. A. Coult Active in Southern Forestry 
Congress 


Through misunderstanding W. L’E. Bar- 
nett was reported in the February number 
of AMERICAN Forests AND Forest LIFE as 
newly elected Assistant Secretary for the 
Southern Forestry Congress. Mr. Barnett 
expects to leave soon for France and it 
was Mr. A. A. Coult of Jacksonville, 
Florida, who was selected for the Assistant 
Secretaryship. Inasmuch as the next an- 
nual meeting of the Southern Forestry 
Congress will be held in Jacksonville the 
Congress is especially fortunate to have 
the services of Mr. Coult whose broad un- 
derstanding of the forest interests of the 
South and of Florida in particular, is re- 
cognized by everybody. 


To Survey New York’s Forest Resources 
A. B. Recknagel, Secretary of the Empire 
State Forest Products Association has 
announced that a survey of New York 
State’s forest resources will be made by 
the Utilization Committee of the Associa- 
tion as a preliminary step to participation 
in the national wood utilization program. 


Fire Studies in Fireless Weather 


Foresters of the Northeastern Forest 
Experiment Station who are studying for- 
est fire weather, report that this year in 
the Western Adirondacks out of 84 days 
of a rather short field season, 52 days 
were rainy and consequently entirely out 
of the “fire weather” category. The great 
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DREER’S 
Garden Book 


Make passersby stop and admire 
your garden. You can have that 
satisfaction next summer if you 
plan now from Dreer’s 1926 Gar- 
den Book, which lists everything 
in Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, with 
full cultural information. 


A copy mailed free if you mention 
AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROSES 


The very best for outdoor growing 
that 20 years of skilled and loving 
effort can produce. 


My famous 
“A LITTLE BOOK ABOUT ROSES” 


will be mailed on request. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON 


Rose and Peony Specialist 
Box 8, Fair Lawn, N. J. 





WAL 


=— NURSERY 


MEMORIAL TREES 


Particularly fine specimens of Oak, 
Maple, Elm, etc., for memorial planting. 
Trees from 15 to 30 feet are seunieaemiel 
Each tree is recorded with the American 
Forestry Association to perpetuate its 
memory. 


Amawalk, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
Tel., Yorktown 128 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 


372 Lexington Avenue 
Tel., Vanderbilt 7691 











GLADIOLI 


Choice—Not Labeled 
100—1 inch and up, all colors, $2.00 
150—¥% inch and up, all colors, $2.00 
15—Choice Dahlias, 5 colors __ 2.00 
Any two for $3.50; or all three, 5.00 
With good care they should all bloom 


L. L. Milarch, Box 52, Copemish, Mich. 


O=> UMA 


OTTO WITTBOLD NURSERY 
6758 Loleta Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Our Specialties: 


Trees, shrubs, evergreens, vines, 
perennials, and house plants. 








WATER LILIES 


MRS. RICHMOND. The rarest and most 
beautiful waterlily in cultivation. Light pink 
deepening to strawberry pink in the center, 
very double and of large size, 8 to 9 inches, 
$25.00 each. 

Many other rare waterlilies described in 
our 1926 catalog. 

Johnson Water Gardens, Box C, Hynes, Cal. 








GREINBERG’S DAHLIAS 


Received a Gold Medal, two Silver Medals, a 

Silver Cup, two Bronze Medals and a number 

of other first prizes in 1925. Novelties for 1926 

—Alaskan Yukon, Greinberg’s Oriental, Pond 

Lily and other varieties of superlative merit. 
Price list on request. 


REINHOLD GREINBERG, Wayne, Pa. 


THE MASSASOIT GARDENS 


North Attleborough, Mass. 
Growers of CHOICE Gladiolus 


Offer Bulbs in all sizes at very low prices. 
We have won prizes for years with our 
bloom. Send for our price list and you will 
be pleased. 


« 





NORWAY SPRUCE 
Choice specimens balled and 
burlapped 
2-3’ 3-4’ 4-5’ 5-6’ 
Available in carload lots. 
The Independence Nurseries Co. 
Independence, Ohio 








Ghe Cottage Gardens 


A Nursery You Can Depend Upon 
“Lansing. - - Wichigan 


Hardy Plant Annual on Request 











A few dollars will buy seeds of the World's Cheicest Plaats 
: s f 
Hardy Alpine and Perennial Seeds iic"iat zest 


and choicest collections in Britain; 2000 varieties, collected 


from the mountains and plains of the world. Lists post paid. 
Seeds duty free. Sample collection containing 15 distinct 
varieties, $1.50, 32 warieties, $2.50. Also 10 varieties of any 
of the following: Anemones, Aquilegias, Campanulas. Dian- 


thus, Gentians, Hypericums, liums, Vapavers, TPrimulas, 
Saxifrages, Veronicas or Violas, $1.25. Remittance by post- 
office money order. 


Rev. A. F. Anderson, Glen Hall, Leicester, England 


GLORIOUS ROCK GARDENS 





ORNAMENTAL 


TREES % SHRUBS 


ROSES, EVERGREENS, ETC. 
Lowest Prices Available 
Free Practical Individual Blue-Print Planting Plans 


Without obligation for the Suburban 
Home, Parks, Country Estate, Ceme- 
tery, or rearrangement of old grounds 
on deferred basis. 


We pay all transportation charges anywhere 


J. OTTO & SON NURSERY CO. 


HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of varieties 
for ornamental use. Price list free. 


De Duxe catalog in natural colors, 


25 cents. 
THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Evergreen Specialists 
Box 501 DUNDEE, ILL. 








GARDENS OF THE BLUE RIDGE 


Headquarters for Native 


Azaleas, Kalmias, Leiophyliams, Andromeda, 
dendrons, Tsugas, Vines and Climbers, Ferns, Orchids, 
Lilies and Trilliams, Hundreds of 


Any Quantity Send for Catalog 
E. C. ROBBINS 
Ashford, McDowell County, North Carolina 
Thirty-two years’ growing experience 











The happiest and most beautiful of the ever- 
green shrubs—that grow among the trees and 
in the shade. Bushier plants are characteris- 
tic of Southern mountains. You may have a 
few by express; 100 or a carload by freight 
at bargain prices. 


Order Plants Now—While They Last 


ft. Each 
Rhododendron Catawbiense 2=3 $1.50 
Rhododendron Maximum 2-4 «1.25 
Rhododerdron Carolinianum 1-3 1.25 
Kalmia Latifolia 2-4 «1.00 
Leucothoe Catesbaei 1-3 1.25 
Azalea Lutea 1-4 1.00 
Azalea Nudiflora 1-4 1.00 
Azalea Arborescens 1-4 1.00 
Azalea Vaseyi 1-4 1.25 


F. M. CRAYTON & SONS 
BILTMORE, NORTH CAROLINA 








Biltmore Broadleafs— 





143 Nichols Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
” 

Orchid. We specialize in ORCHIDS! 

Our stock is the largest and 

most varied in this country. We sell orchids 

to Florists, Private Collectors, and Botani- 

cal Gardens. Will appreciate your orders 


whenever you need this kind of plant. 
Send for Special List No. 79 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 











Send for New Free Catalog of 


MILLER’S EXQUISITE 
Dahlias and Gladiolus 


Tells All About These Beautiful Flowers 
500 Choice Varieties. New Reduced 

















Prices. 
N.A. Miller, 8ex 412s Portland, Ore. 
_SAADIADRDRBES 5 A ER MMMM 


NEW LEADERS IN GLADIOLUS 


TYCKO ZANG—Massive blooms five inches 
and over in diameter of lovely salmon-pink. 
This superb variety will add beauty and dis- 
tinction to your garden. $3.00 each, 2 for 
$5.00. 
GOLD EAGLE—The new deep yellow that 
is early. It has tall graceful spikes and the 
blooms are beautifully ruffled. None other 
like it. $15.00 each, 2 for $25.00. Bulblets 
$1.00 each. Not more than two bulbs and 
three bulblets to a customer. 
VEILED BRILLIANCE—Blooms of brilliant 
pink tinted grayish-blue. Double row of im- 
mense size oer of unusual color. Only a 
few left. $10.00 each. 

Write for list giving complete descriptions 
of the above ont many others. 


AUSTIN TRIAL GROUNDS 
356 North Freedom Street Ravenna, Ohio 
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—-Regulation 


UNITED 
STATES 


Forestry 
Style 


Uniform 


No guess 

work when 

you buy an 
| outfit here— 
It will look 
right, fit 
right, wear 
( right ana— 
| BE 
} RIGHT— 
RIGHT from start to finish. 


NEW 
and Prices 








IUustrated Catalog 
attached. 


Write for 
with Samples 


Write for our Shirt Folder 


SMITH-GRAY 


729 Broadway New York 








3% . oe = a _ | ; 
A SUMMER HOME 
ON WHEELS 
The Clare Auto Tour Trailer 1s 
equipped with comfortable beds, a 
12x14 ft. waterproof tent. Space 
under tent in which to cook and eat 
meals. Every convenience for com- 
fort. Light and rigid, trails per- 

fectly. Ideal for tourists. 


Write today for catalog and prices 


CLARE MFG. CO. Clare, Mich. 


Camping and Commercial Trailers 
























cklash 


Maybe it’s not your 
fault—Read this book , 


VERY caster dreads a backlash. 

imes you get them all too fre- 

quently, no matter how carefully you wind 

and thumb your reel. You'll even get 

them with an anti-backlash reel if you don't 
use the right kind of line. 

Maybe it’s not your fault that you get backlashes. Send for 
a copy of “Fish Stories” and find out how lines are made—what 
features to look for when buying a line for any purpose. It's 
fully iustrated with magnified pictures of different lines, showing 
the different mat twists, brai ishes. 

Also, there are stories by such well-known writers as Newton 
Newkirk—true “Fish Stories" that you'll want to read and keep. 
A copy of this book wil! be mailed you free. Just send a post 
card now—the edition is limited. 


e Sent FREE to 
\ fishermen “~, anywhere 
1 


ASHAWAY 


LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
ASHAWAY, R. I. 





















running 
frame; 


Carries on 
Copper- fastened 


several sizes and 


427 Harrison St. 


“FILSON CLOTHES 
for the Man 
Who Knows!’’ 





Your copy of 
the Filson 
Catalog “P” 
free. Send 
your address. 


The Filson Cruising Coat in Shedpel 
Khaki—water resistant and wind 
proof—INDISPENSABLE! $5.50 sin- 
gle shoulder and sleeve, $6.50 double 
shoulder and sleeve. Order 1 in. 
larger than white collar measure. 


Cc. C. FILSON COMPANY 


1005-1007 First Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
“Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows’ 











An Outboard Motor Boat For Your Auto 


Pack everything inside. Mud and rain tight. 
board. i 
24-oz. 
canvas; can’t wear on bottom; never leak; no 
repairs; safe family hunting and fishing boat; 
attractive 7 
years’ experience backs it; descriptive circular. 
KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Weight 50 Ibs. 
puncture-proof 


prices. Our 35 








ecthntg, 





It Fits the Running Board 


ant aaa ice and durability and are recom- 
a mended by thousands of satisfied cus- 
Storm and Bug Proof tomers as most reliable for every 


Can be set up by 
one —. eg 
minutes. ewed - in 
floor. Steel Stakes, vod poy ~ 
Mosquito Netting, fBider-down Robes, 
Jointed Pole and Car- nq Utility Auto Tents. 
trying Cases. 


Metropolitan Camp Goods Co. 


outdeor purpose. 


Metropolitan Camp Goods have stood 
the test for 33 years for quality, serv- 


Don’t buy elsewhere until you see 
CATALOG of 
Cushions, 
Whall’s Umbrella 


Comfortable Camping 


DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 
METROPOLITAN CAMP OUTFITS 


Our Guarantee, “Satisfaction or Money Refunded,” Your Protection 


in a Comfort 


Sleep on Air Sleeping Pocket 





Pillows, 


With Inside Air Mattress 
Packs 8x 8x25 inches 


Athol, Mass. 
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Established 1891 





benefit to the Forest compensates, of 
course, for the curtailed studies. 

With the little time available, says S. T. 
Dana, Director of the Station, it 
fortunately possible to assemble sufficient 
facts and figures to indicate that relative 
humidity, when studied in conjunction with 
rainfall, follows closely the degree of 
moisture of the forest fuels, and accordingly 


was 


may best be depended upon to indicate the 
probable forest fire hazard. 


New York Beavers Safe This Year 
Conservation Commissioner Macdonald 
has decided there shall be no open season 
on beaver in New York State this year. 

As a result of extensive damage done 
through the flooding of lands in the Adi- 
dondacks by beaver dams, an open season 
on beaver during March, 1924, 
clared in a number of counties. 
only was permitted. 
season was declared in the same counties, 
with several towns added. 

However, objection to a third season is 
raised on the grounds that the two pre- 
vious sufficed to hold 
the beaver in check for the present, and so 


was de- 
Trapping 
In 1925, a second open 


open seasons have 
the industrious little animal will enjoy a 
closed season during 1926. 


Pennsylvania Declares Additional Deer 


Hunting Season 


Because of the complaint of farmers in 
certain Pennsylvania to the 
effect that deer had become so plentiful 
that they had caused much damage to crops, 
young trees and orchards a special open 
season of five days was declared in six 
counties by the State Game Commission. 
This special season appeared desirable in 
order to thin out the deer to a greater 
extent than had resulted from the regular 
open season of the first two weeks of 
December when antlered buck only could 
be taken. This special declared 
legal for hurting any deer regardless of age 
Land owners were granted license 
without charge and others were assessed 
two dollars. It had been estimated that 
this special season would result in a kill 
of about thirty-five hundred animals but 
reports indicate that the 
smaller. 


sections of 


season 


or sex. 


close 
was much 


since its 
actual kill 
Game Refuge Bill Reported Favorably 
The Game Refuge bill is now before both 
the House and Senate and an attempt was 
to have been made during March to bring 
it up in the House by special rule. One 
attempt to bring it to a vote in the Senate 
was objected to but it will be reached on 
the calendar soon after the ratification of 
the Italian Debt Settlement is disposed of 

The committee of representatives. from 
wild life organizations sponsoring the 
measure urges the support of all who are 
interested in conservation and suggests that 
letters be sent to all Congressmen and 
Senators. The bill is designated S. 2607 
and H. R. 7479. 
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European Forestry Methods 

Assistant State Forester Hale New 
Hampshire reports two interesting examples 
of European forestry observed 
on his recent trip abroad. 
An effective forest fire 
in the forests of Maures 
Mediterranean provinces of where 
necessary owing to forest 
Its main provisions forbid the 
during certain 
of forest or 
authorization. 
brush land can be 
to clear fire lines 2 
to be built half on 
Railroads also have 


of 
practices 


law is in force 
and L’Esterel, 

France, 
is is excessive 
fire danger. 
fire in any 
within 200 
without 
forest or 
abutters 
in width, 
each land. 
to clear and maintain fire lines. 

This is what is unusual, however. The 
incendiary firing of cut timber is punished 
by imprisonment for limited periods but an 
incendiary fire in a forest is punishable by 
imprisonment at forced labor FOR LIFE! 


use of form 


periods metres 


brush land, special 
of 
required by 


5 metres 


Owners 


to 
owner's 


The other practice, known as_ the 
“tongya” system, is in vogue at many 
places in the Rhine Valley, Germany. This 


system is one in which an agricultural crop 
and a forest crop are started together. 


Speaking of this, Mr. Hale said, “The 
forest ranger on the town forest of 
Eberstatt near Darmstadt showed some 


American foresters the advantages of this 


system. After the ground had been plowed 
and harrowed, Scotch pine seedlings are 


planted one yard by one foot apart making 
12,000 trees per weeks later 
the town plants 10 to 15 bushels of potatoes 
in alternate rows. This is done to keep 
out the weeds and to make use of the land, 
as an agricultural crop be raised to 
advantage without hurting the pine seed- 
lings. An average of ten to fifteen acres 
per year are worked in this manner. The 
potato crop is sold to the highest bidder 
with a yield about five the amount 
planted, or fifty bushels acre. The 
same areas are used two years 
for by that time the Scotch pines are well 
established. 


acre. Two 


can 


times 
per 


for only 


Coyotes on the Shenandoah National 
Forest 

Recently three of a band of five coyotes 
were killed on the Shenandoah after hunters 
had given chase for about five miles, fol- 
lowing the killing of twenty sheep 
and a number of chickens. On court day 
one animal was brought into Harrisonburg 
and identified as a coyote. It had been 
called everything from a big blue fox to 
an opossum but there is no doubt that it 


some 


was a coyote. 

The mystery of how the animals got into 
that section was cleared up by Secretary 
Hart of the State Game Commission who 
explained that a number of coyotes had 
been brought in and turned loose in East- 
ern Virginia by fox hunters. These animals 
probably escaped and worked their way 
across the Blue Ridge into the Massanutten 
division of the Forest. 
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Western 


Eastern 








BEARTOOTH RANCH 


“in the heart of the Rockies’”’ 
A Camp Characteristic of the Great West 
Membership limited to Twenty Boys 
Miles within boundary of Beartooth 
National Forest 
Twenty-one day horseback trip to 
Grasshopper Glacier, Cooke City, 
and through Yellowstone Park 
over the unbeaten trail. Intensive 
physical training, horsemanship, 
roping, mounting hiking. 
Illustrated Booklet 
EDWARD J. IKERMAN, Director 


Dean, Montana 


Four 




















CAMP CHERRYFIELDS, Boys 8 to 17 years. 
On St. Mary’s River, Md., 75 miles from 
Washington. 300 acres. Sleeping in lodge or 
bungalows as_ preferred. Wholesome food. 
Water and land sports. Home care. Rate 
$150 for July and a. ss cetins if de- 
sired. Catalogue on requ 
Director J. F. Coad, Charlotte Hall, Md. 








The Circle Lazy A Ranch 


“In the Garden of the Rockies” 


GRAND MESA NATIONAL FOREST 
CEDAREDGE, COLORADO 


Fine saddle horses, beautiful trails, round-ups, 


camping trips. All modern comforts. Finest 
trout fishing in Colorado. Over two hundred 
beautiful lakes on the largest flat topped 


mountain in the world. Limited to twenty-five 
guests. For catalogue and particulars write t 


EMERY B. HATCH, Eastern Manager 


66 Lake Shore Road, Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich. 











Gs Girl 
oneibow Bond 


Gindoverr- NewHampshire. 
founded /920 


High Class but Inexpensive 
All the regular activities of camp 
life featuring Nature Work, Camp- 
craft and Forestry. 
For booklet address 
Mr. or Mrs. Maynard L. Carpenter 
P. O. Box 311, Lebanon, New Hampshire 

















Central 
For Boys 


Cam Seventh Season 
Ottertrai 


Otter Slide Lake-Algonquin Park-Ontario 


= ruising trips, Fishing, 
Booklet on request. 


LaBARRE, 
Avenue, Lakewood, 


Wilderness C amping, 
and Scouting - - 
©. Re 


Northwood Ohio 


17472 


CAMP PLYMOUTH for Girls 


PLYMOUTH, VT. 
Open July—August 





Field Hockey, 
Rustic 


Archery, 
and_ Craft. 
Home Cooking and Spring Water. 
Supervision. 

Illustrated Catalog 


Horseback Riding, 
Tennis, Water Sports 
Bungalows. 
Careful 
vt. 


Mrs. Mae C. Archibald, Ludlow, 














CAMP IDYLE WYLD 


FOR GIRLS 
THREE LAKES (ONEIDA COUNTY), WIS. 
On a chain of 27 internavigable lakes. 180 
acres, % mile lake shore. Over 1600 feet 


above sea level. Limited to 50. Girls live in 
large bungalows containing two counsellors 
(college graduates) and six campers each. 


Specialize in Water Sports, including Aqua- 
planing and Long Camping Trips by Canoe, 


Motor-boat or Truck from 1 to 8 days. 
Doctor and Nurse on grounds. Dancing, 
Tennis, Arts and Crafts, Music, Nature 


Study, Dramatics. 


Supervised leisure under expert guardianship 
emphasized rather than continuous activity 
under schedule. Enough exercise to keep 
physically fit; enough leisure to develop the 
inner soul. 

Directors are, members of the Camp Directors 
Association. Address Mrs. L. A. BISHOP, 
Director, for illustrated booklet and informa- 
tion. 





THE BRIGGS CAMPS 
Northfield, Mass., and Winchester, N. H. 
Quinneh Tuk for Boys, Pachaug for Girls. 
Land and water sports, ponies and riding 
horses, Mirimichi Family Camp, Tourist Auto 
Camp, Overnight porches. 

Moderate Rates. Booklets. 2 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard A. M. Briggs 
Mishawaka, Northfield, Mass. 














FOREST TRAILS 
MOUNTAIN AIR 
BOATING - = SWIMMING 


No group of people in America are so 
convinced of the merits, more, the 
necessity, of out door life as are the 
readers of this magazine. The camps 
and ranches advertised in our columns 
are worth while and standard in every 
way, and it gives us pleasure to bring 
our readers and these camp and ranch 
directors together. 
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193,600,000 Feet 
National Forest Timber 


FOR SALE 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT.—AII the mer- 
chantable dead timber, standing 
down, and all the live timber marked 
or designated for cutting within the 
Fandango Logging Unit, embracing 
about 13,300 acres in T. 45 N., Rs. 14 
and 15 E., and T. 46 N., Rs. 14 and 15 
E., M.D.M., Modoc National Forest, 
California, estimated to be 193,600,000 

| feet B.M., more or less of yellow pine, 

| white fir and incense cedar, approx- 
imately 74 per cent yellow pine and an 
unestimated amount of lodgepole pine, 
the cutting of which will be optional. 


STUMPAGE PRICES.—Lowest rates con- 
sidered, per M for yellow pine 
and $.50 per M for white fir, incense 
cedar, lodgepole pine (cutting optional) 
and for any material below the speci- 
fications for sawlogs to be cut and re- | 
moved at the option of the purchaser. | 


| 

DEPOSIT.—$5,000 must be deposited with | 

each bid to be applied on the purchase | 

price, refunded, or retained in part as 

liquidated damages, according to con- 
ditions of sale. 


MANUFACTURE.—The conditions of sale 
will require that this timber shall be 
manufactured at one mill of the band 
type located in Modoc County, Calif. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS.—Sealed bids 
will be received by the District Forester, 
San Francisco, Calif., up to and includ- 
ing June 1, 1926. 


The right to reject any and all bids 
is reserved. 


Before bids are submitted, full informa- 
tion concerning the character of the tim- 
ber, conditions of sale, deposits, and the 
submission of bids should be obtained 
from the District Forester, San Francisco, 
ue” or the Forest Supervisor, Alturas, 

alif. 




















Consulting Foresters 











FORREST H. COLBY 
Lumbering and Management of 
Timber Lands 


120 Exchange Street 
Portland, Maine 


Offices: 
Bingham, Maine 








P. T. COOLIDGE 


FOREST ENGINEER 


TIMBER ESTIMATES AND VALUATION 
LOGGING PLANS TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 


31 CENTRAL ST., BANGOR, MAINE 











JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
OLD TOWN, MAINE 


Largest Cruising House in America 





Mention 


ATTENTION, FORESTERS! 


AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST 
LIFE will print, free of charge in this 
column, advertisements of foresters want- 
ing positions, or of persons having em- 
ployment to offer foresters. 








HELP WANTED 





WANTED—University Graduate; young man 
who has had schooling and training in wood 
technology. For laboratory experimental work 
and study in the drying and testing of lumber 
and veneers and utilization of wood in manu- 
factured articles. Excellent opportunity to 
form permanent connection with large progres- 
sive concern with nationally known product. 
In reply state age and details of schooling; 
also experience, if any. All replies treated in 
strict confidence. Address Box 44, care AMER= 
ICAN Forests AND Forest Lire, Washington, 
BC (4-5-6) 


WANTED: REPRESENTATIVE to solicit Tree 
Surgery in different territories. Good _ busi- 
ness for the right man. State qualifications 
in detail and references in first letter. Ad- 
dress Box 39, care of AMERICAN FORESTS 
AND ForREST LIFE, Washington, D. C 

(3-4-5) 








POSITIONS WANTED 





POSITION WANTED as superintendent of es- 
tate or with lumber company. Eight years 
foreman in all branches of forestry, two years 
superintendent of forest reservation, six years 
superintendent of wood and lumber business. 





35 years of age. Address Box 34, care of 
AMERICAN Forests AND Forest Lire, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (2-3-4) 
YOUNG MAN, 19 years old, desires position 


either as caretaker on large forest estate, 
or with a lumber concern practicing forestry. 
At present taking a special course in forestry 
at a New England University. Experience 
includes blister rust work and woodcutting. 
Available June 21st, 1926. Address Box 35, 
care of AMERICAN Forests AND Forest LiFe, 
Washington, D. C. (3-4-5) 





GRADUATE FORESTER, 41. 
Forestry and civil engineering. Knowledge in 
the profit making. Willing to settle down 
a number of years on a large forest estate. 
Best references. Address Box 36, care of 
AMERICAN Forests AND Forest Lire, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (3-4-5) 


FOREST ENG INEER (married) wants position. 
12 years’ experience in all phases of logging. 
Experience on stream improvements. Ex. U. S 
F. S. studied in Europe. Speaks four lan- 
guages. Address Box 37, care of AMERICAN 
ForRESTS AND ForEST Lire, Washington, re ©. 

3-4-5) 


Experienced in 








POSITION desired as city or county forester or 
as superintendent of an estate. Trained in 
forestry, landscape gardening, botany, horti- 
culture, agriculture. Several years’ experience. 
A.B and M.S. degrees. Married. 30 years old. 
Address Box 38, care of AMERICAN Forests 
AND Forest Lire, Washington, D. C. (3-4-5) 














FOREST SCHOOL GRADUATE with some 
nursery and logging experience desires employ- 
ment as Forester with lumber company or 
other private concern. Address Box 41, care of 
AMERICAN Forests AND Forest Lire, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (4-5-6) 





PRACTIC: FORESTER, cruiser and expert log 
scaler Pe hen steady position. Specializes on 
selective cutting and fire prevention. 25 years’ 
experience in Lake States and West. Best 
references. Married. Good habits. Address 
Box 42, care of AMERICAN Forests AND For- 
Est Lire, W winsaniiaaieion Ae ef (4-5-6) 





GRADUATE FORESTER with varied experi- 
ence including over 12 years’ experience in 
general forest management including silvicul- 
ture, logging, lumbering, utilization, etc. Pri- 
vate and Government experience. Interested in 
any opening which offers larger opportunity. 
Business, technical and management ability. 
Successful and reliable. Address Box 43, care 
of AMERICAN Forests AND Forest LIFE, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (4-5-6) 
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HOUGH’S AMERICAN WOODS 


A publication illustrated by, actual speci- 
mens (showing the end, “quarter” and 
“flat” grains of each wood) with text tell- 


ing uses, properties, distributions, etc. In 
13 volumes, each showing 25 species. $7.50 
and $10 per volume, 


according to binding. 











A volume of ‘AMERICAN Woops open. The 
plates containing the specimens go with 
| the text into the clasped book-like cover. 
“These books are gems and worth far more 
| than you ask for them.’-—Luther Burbank. 


| HOUGH’S HANDBOOK OF TREES 


| 
| Is photo-descriptive and enables one to | 
identify all of the trees east of the Rocky | 








Mountains and north of the Gulf States at 
any season of the year. 891 illustrations. 


$8 and $10, according to binding 














“Its illustrations almost carry the scent and 
touch of the original.’—New York Times. 
Mounts of Woods for Lantern and Microscope 
Send for announcements and sample pages 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH COMPANY, Lowville, N. Y. 




















FOXES 


Pen-Raised Alaskan Blues and Pedigreed 
Silvers. Order now. Early Delivery more 
satisfactory. We guarantee, in Your Hands 
or Ours, 100% increase under ranching con- 
tract on adult Blues. 6 Bank Ref. for 25 
yrs. and Satisfied customers. Breeder Agents 
wanted. Your real opportunity. ‘One of the 
World’s Largest.” Free Booklet tells all. 


CLEARY BROS., Fox Farms 
Empire Bldg. SEATTLE, U. S. A. 





The makers of 
Ipana Tooth Paste 
believe in protect- 
ing and preserving 
forests as well as 
teeth and gums. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


Bristor-Myrrs Co. 
40 Rector Street New York 
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English Portable Hurdle Fence 








oo rough split chestnut, in sections 8 ft. 3 

long, making a fence 4 ft. high. Suit- 
atle for Horses, Cows, Sheep, and Pigs or 
for general use. A touch reminiscent of 
English Country Estates, dividing ade- 
quately without disfiguring the landscape. 


ROBERT C. REEVES CO. 
187 Water Street New York City 








GREAT DANES 


of unusual size and intelligence. Plenty 
of pups on hand. Immediate delivery 
assured. Enclose 15 cents for catalog. 


COLLINS KENNELS 
Box 500 Reedsburg, Wisconsin 








“Strong Heart” 


POLICE 
DOGS 


“Character plus 
Appearance.” 
You can pay 
more, but you 
can’t get a bet- 
ter dog. 


.UN BEAM FARM 
TRONG HEART KENNELS 
R. F.D.7 





New Brunswick, N. J. 














BOB WHITE QUAIL 


(Restocking purposes only.) 
Shipping daily now, several thousand 
yet for delivery. Prices, terms, 
letters from customers all parts 
U. S. Immediate deliveries. 
Act quick. 

M. E. BOGLE, Pascagoula, Miss. 


Largest quail raiser in U.S.) 



















TARNEDGE FOXES 


Established 1910 


PRIZE WINNING RANCH 


35 Pairs of Breeders 
31 Pairs of Prize Winners 


Grand Show Champions 
Sweepstake Winners 
Blue Ribbon Winners 


The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 


Catalogue 














SABATTIS, N. Y. 











Earn $3000 to $10,000 a year. Prepare quickly = 
ing spare time. Also ea rn while you Soarne New easy 
method. Nothing else ‘like it. Send atonce for free 

nities = —- phe phy” and 
full particule 


NTE RNAT TS Sea “35 RTOs” ‘Ine. 
Dept. 1994 3601 Michigan Ave., 








Chicago, U. S.A» 


Mention 


The Forester or the 


Shepherd? 


(Continued from page 228) 
himself favorable to control of grazing in 
the mountains, the local grazing 
immediately withdrew their votes from him. 

For example, it is because of the ener- 
getic aid of a deputy from the Pyrenees 
that the forest service was able to stop the 
erosion on the slopes of Mount Peguiére 
and to effect, by restoring this mountain 
and thus saving the village of Cauterets 
from complete destruction, a work admired 


interests 


by all those interested in restoring the 
balance of nature. The fatal consequences 
of this step were not slow in arriving! 


The reforested slopes of Mount Peguiére 
became the shroud under which the grazing 
vote buried the deputy at the next election. 

“To speak frankly, the disorganization 
of our mountains is due to election politics, 
a mixture of 
The voters 
interest 


which are essentially com- 
promises and accommodations. 
in the mountains cannot seem to 
themselves in the general welfare of the 
country except when its interests are syn- 
onymous with their own. All but local 
considerations are completely and 
atically ignored.” 

In 1910, Descombes, 
“But it is the grazing interests who are 
destroying themselves! In struggling to 
destroy every last tree, considering it as 
occupying the place where grass could grow 
and feed their sheep, they are destroying 
the sources of fertility of their pastures 
ek Oe” 


system- 


an economist wrote: 


So fierce has been this struggle that at 
times it has taken the form of armed 
interference the work of the forest 
officers, and young plantations 
made to protect the mountains from 
sion have been deliberately burned. 
of the American forest officers had oppor- 
tunity to observe this during the late war. 


with 
frequently 
ero- 
Some 


The report of a special Parliamentary 
Commission, organized in 1921 to study 
the forest fire problem, gave intentional 


burning to increase pasturage as one of the 
important causes of forest fires. 

In its attempts to educate the grazing 
interests to the value of forests and to 
better grazing methods, the French Gov- 
ernment experimented with the organization 
of local associations under government 
auspices, something of the nature of the 
grazing boards which our forest service 
has organized. The experiment was not 
a success. These associations speedily 
demonstrated themselves to be camou- 
flaged deforestation societies and many 
forest fires, deliberately set to facilitate 
grazing, were found to be the chief form 
of their forestry work. 


A Long Legal Struggle 
As already pointed out, attempts have 
been made ever since 1841 to secure funda- 
mental legislation to control grazing des- 
truction in the mountains. Today undoubted 
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— The roar of the 
swollen stream--the 
thrill of a strike- 
the zing of a rush- 
ing reel-- 


and then the breathless battle 
with the fightinest of fighting 
fish is on. 

In just a few weeks now the 
ice will be out—the law off— 
and you will be on your fa- 
vorite stream enjoying the best 
of all outdoor sports. 

Of course, you'll enjoy every 
minute—no matter what you 
wear, but don’t forget the old 
guide’s advice—the right kind 
of shoes often means the right 
kind of fishing. 

May we suggest Bass Woc-O- 
Mocs. They are true mocca- 
sins, with all the comfort and 
lightness that word means, 
made from the best of water- 
proof leathers by a concern 
which has specialized in Out- 
door Footwear for fifty years. 


Make Bass Moccasins Part of 
Your Equipment. 


Bass Moccasins are made in all styles 
for every outdoor purpose for man, woman 
and child. Once you have known the 
joy of them you will want nothing else 
for Bass Moccasins stand for American 
freedom of feet—American smartness of 
informal style, and for economy of serv- 
ice which no other footwear will give. 









We are sure you 
will be interested in 
Booklet W. which 
shows the many Bass 
styles and tells the 
story of true mocca- 
sins. It’s free—simp- 
ly mail your request 
to 


G. H. Bass & Co. 


Shoemakers Since 1876 
Box W 
WILTON, MAINE 
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HAUCK 
TORCH 


is 
the best 


FIRE-FIGHTING 
MACHINE 





The efficient fire fighters of North 
America, Europe and the Eastern hemi- 
sphere say— 


“nothing has been found to 
HAUCK TORCH.” 


equal the 


“Brush piles can be rapidly kindled with the 
torch under conditions that would render the 
work slow and tedious by other means. The 
economy of brush burning hinges on doing the 
work when conditions are just right. The 
expenditure for the equipment has been more 
than justified by the saving in man-hours.”’ 


HAUCK MANUFACTURING CO. 
126 Tenth Street, Brooklyn, New York 


Pacific Coast Branch and Warehouse: 
296 Second Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Canadian Representatives: 


Watson Jack & Co., ‘Ltd., 
Power Building, Montreal, Quebec 





FIRE POSTERS 


Six appropriate subjects litho- 
graphed in three colors cn heavy 
water resistant stock. Size 11x14 
inches and made especially for out- 
door posting. 


6 20. _________18c each 
eae 10c each 
Cf aa 6c each 





601-1200... CS Ceach 
F. 0. B. Washington 
Special prices on larger quantities. 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 








progress is evident although the laws even 
now are inadequate to accomplish what is 
needed. Three legislative objectives were 
evident almost from the beginning. 

(1) Workable laws to secure prompt re- 
forestation of denuded lands where erosion 
is in progress or evidently bound to occur. 
(2) Workable laws to prevent further for- 
est destruction in the mountains—either by 
restricting forest clearing or by wholesale 
government acquisition of land for forestry 
purposes. (3) Government regulation of 
grazing on lands mostly publicly owned 
which are subject to erosion if over-grazed, 
or which would be more _ economically 
valuable if reforested. Fair success seems 
to have been attained in the first objective 
and some in the second, but except as edu- 
cation has improved grazing methods the 
third objective has not been approached. 

The earliest attempt to secure special 
laws for the mountain regions was made 
in 1841. It failed because of the opposi- 
tion of the grazing interests as did other 
attempts made in 1846 and 1847 largely for 
the same reason. 

A tremendous flood in the Rhone Valley 
in 1856 again brought the matter to public 
attention, but it was four years before the 
first reforestation law was passed. Al- 
though this law of 1860 was more sweeping 
than any that have passed since, it was 
far less inclusive than those proposed in 
the -forties. It provided for reforestation 
only where erosion had occurred or was 
imminent. In addition to being thus limited 
this law conferred no authority to regulate 
However so urgent was the need 
for reforestation considered that a sum of 
ten million francs was appropriated, part 
of it to be raised from the sale of national 
forest lands in other parts of the country. 

Although the forest service set to work 
energetically it encountered many difficul- 


grazing. 


ties in carrying out this law. Since only 
land which was actually eroding could be 
reforested, planting had to be preceded 
by the building of dikes and dams to keep 
the soil in place. This was very expensive. 
Furthermore when grazing was removed 
from these areas it was concentrated on 
others, thus increasing damage elsewhere. 
In 1864 this law was modified to meet 
some of the objections of the grazing popu- 
lation by providing that in certain instances 
the control area around torrents should be 
planted to grass and returfed instead of re- 
forested. This was in accord with their 
contention that erosion was due to forage 
depletion, not to deforestation, and that 
restoration of the overgrazed pastures would 
solve the difficulty. Accordingly certain 
eroded areas were planted to grass. In the 
rare instances where the grass took hold 
and held the soil the lands were turned 
back to the communes and immediately 
overgrazed so that erosion started again. 
Thus was money and effort wasted at the 
behest of the pastoral interests. Because 
of its extreme importance, work was car- 
ried on even during the dark days following 
the Franco-Prussian war, but by 1875 the 
grazing interests succeeded in rendering the 
law practically inoperative. Only on very 
small areas or areas unsuitable to grazing 
was anything material accomplished. 
Finally in 1882 the “Law for reforesta- 
tion and conservation of lands in the moun- 
tains” was passed. Although the forest 
service has done magnificent work in tor- 
rent control under this law it represents 
definite retrenchments from the law of 1860. 
It attempts to control erosion only after it 
has begun. It requires a special law to be 
passed for each area to be reforested, and 
three years must elapse between the time 
the authorization is asked for by the forest 
service and the time it can be legally 





operate. 
greenhouse and garden work. 





request. 














SINGLE FORESTER 


2200 Diamond Street 





DOUGLAS 
Forester and Spray Pumps 


Arranged for one and two man operation. 
Especially useful in handling ground and hot grass fires, 


Catalogue with full 
details, weights, sizes, 
prices, etc, sent on 


Made by America’s 
Oldest Pump Makers 


Immediate Deliveries 


W. & B. DOUGLAS PUMP COMPANY 


Light, sturdy and easy to 








DOUBLE FORESTER 











Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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passed. It further provides that the cost 
of all work must be borne by the central 
government instead of part being borne by 
the communes as under the old law. Thus 
the whole country is forced to pay for 
the damage done by the grazing interests 
in certain localities. The law authorizes 
regulation of grazing on communal lands, 
but under such imperfect provisions that 
regulation can not be enforced. 

After the passage of the Law of 1882 
it became evident that only by new and 
economically sound methods of grazing 
could this terrible land depletion be stopped 
permanently. This required a careful study 
of the industry. Accordingly, in 1897, 
there was established a bureau of grazing 
betterments as a branch of the forest serv- 
ice. Under this organization experts made 
a series of exhaustive studies of the in- 
dustry, the results of which have served 
as a basis of educational work carried on 
by the service and by private organizations. 
This educational work has made some 
progress even against the self-interest of 
the large grazing groups and the natural 
lethargy of the pastoral population. 

In 1908, 1913, 1914 legislation was pro- 
posed regulating grazing. It was not 
adopted. However, in 1913, a change was 
made in the law of 1882 making possible 
reforestation where erosion was immi- 
nent, even though it had not begun. This 
was rightfully regarded as a great victory 
by those interested in forestry and con- 
servation. The last legislation bearing on 
the problem was passed as recently as 
1922 when a law was enacted establishing 
a zone of “protection forests” where their 
removal would cause erosion. Under this 
law all forests, regardless of ownership, 
which have a protective function are to 
be administered according to rules formu- 
lated by the forest service. This law, if 
it works, will protect forest cover on 
headwaters of streams and will regulate 
grazing upon private forests and those 
communal forests in the mountains not 
before under government control. 

It is always dangerous to 
even from personal observation, but judg- 
ing from the bitterness of the struggle, 
complete success is at least a generation 
away and can come only as the result of 
strong publie opinion demanding adequate 
regulation and complete enforcement of 
laws by the forest service and a change in 
view-point of the grazing interests. To 
bring about this last educational methods 
are necessary and special efforts have been 
made to educate the grazing population to 
the disastrous consequences of unenlight- 
ened grazing methods and to the possibil- 
ities of preserving and improving their 
industry by means of a system more 
economically sound. 

A significant attempt has been made by 
an association founded in 1904 called the 
Central Association for management of the 
Mountains. This society as a demonstra- 


prophesy, 














This type of Galvanized 









Steel Tower 


Designed by Aermotor Co. 


to meet the requirements of 
Forest Service is most widely 
used. 

The frequent landings and well 
guarded stairs make these tow- 
ers safe and easy for anyone to 
climb. 


EASILY TRANSPORTED 
QUICKLY ERECTED 
STRONG AND SAFE 

COMPLETE IN EVERY DETAIL 


a! SW, = 
co ala Xs 


Made by rit 
AERMOTOR CO.,, cticco EG 


Write for full information 














A FOREST SAVED— 
—IS A FOREST RAISED 


Fire control and prevention is an 
important branch of sound forest 
management. Protect your forests 
with adequate fire detection and 
fighting equipment. 


IF YOU DESIRE 


FOREST PROTECTION 


Use the RICH Forest Fire 
FIGHTING TOOL 
C. H. RICH, Woolrich, Pa. 


INVENTOR and MANUFACTURER 


























SMITH FIRE FIGHTER 
AND SPRAYER COMBINED 


5-gallon Knapsack Tank made of heavy 
galvanized steel or all brass, as ordered; 
straps for carrying over shoulder like a 
pack basket. All brass heavy double 
action pump; 3-ft. half-inch 5-ply hose; 
brass nozzle No. 1 throws solid stream 
50 ft. for fighting fires. No. 2 wide 
coarse spray for spraying tall trees. No. 
3 large broad fine mist spray for spray- 
ing shrubbery, small trees, garden vege- 
tables, etc. No. 4 wide spray for spray- 
ing fruit trees, sprinkling lawns, white- 
washing stables and poultry houses. 
Pump has great force, works easy, one 
brass barrel working back and forth in- 
side the other. Hose may be detached 
and any length hose used, up to 100 ft. 
Then with bucket strainer in one end of 
hose, can be used in a barrel or creek. 
Nothing to wear out. Used extensively 
for fighting forest fires and for all 
spraying purposes. 


Warranted for Five Years 


BRASS BUCKET STRAINER 7 
—$— ee 





PRICES 
Knapsack Pump complete with galvanized steel tamk.............:ccccsssceeeeseeesseseseeneeeetersenseseneeees $8.50 ea. 
Knapsack Pump complete with all brass tamk...............::sssccssssscessssseseeeeeeeseceeeseceesssseeeseneaee 12.00 ea. 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS 
If Interested in Quantities, Write for Special Price and Catalog on Full Line 


D. B. SMITH & COMPANY 


UTICA, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


Manufactured 
Since 1888 by 


410 MAIN STREET 
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Burgess Flashlight? 


HY buy fire, life, theft 

or automobile insur- 
ance? Or why lock your 
doors? Simply to guarantee 
that in emergencies you will 
receive definite assistance and 
protection in one form or an- 
other which will overcome 
the immediate danger and 
possible loss. 


Burgess Flashlights have 
for many years been a con- 
venient and positive guaran- 
tee that will guard, guide and 
aid you against the dangersand 
inconvenience of darkness. 


Don’t buy just a flashlight. 
Ask for Burgess. Look for the 
distinctive package. The suc- 
cess of Burgess Radio Batter- 
ies has proved conclusively 
the quality of all products of 
the Burgess Battery Company. 


cA Laboratory Product 


Burcess BATTERY ComMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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tion has leased communal lands in badly 
overgrazed sections, reforested eroded por- 
tions, removed poisonous plants, constructed 
drinking places and otherwise improved the 
pastures on natural range areas. 


Economics for Sheep Men 

A study of livestock and _ population 
statistics in mountain regions of France 
would indicate that despite their monoply 
of natural resources the grazing industry 
has not prospered to the fullest extent. 
For example, from 1852 to 1913 there was 
a steady decrease in the mountain regions 
of live stock of all kinds. In some com- 
munities this decrease amounted to several 
hundred thousand head. During this period 
in France as a whole sheep decreased over 
50 per cent. Since they are not extensively 
raised except in the mountain regions this 
decrease was chiefly in that country. Cat- 
tle, on the other hand, increased during 
this time by 21 per cent throughout France. 
The increase occurred therefore in agri- 
cultural rather than in pastoral regions. 
During approximately the same period the 
decrease of human population in moun- 
tainous regions amounted to over two mil- 
lions, the depleted grazing lands failing to 
afford subsistence to the inhabitants. 
Whole villages have been depopulated in 
this exodus. 

Many French studies have been made of 
the relative economic values of forestry 
and grazing. Comparisions of yields show 
that many areas now used for grazing 
would yield greater profits if planted to 
trees. This of course is only one side of 
National economic policy 
might nevertheless dictate the development 
of grazing in certain regions at the expense 
of timber production, if there was an ex- 
cess of the latter, but this is not the case 
in France and her policy has been to ex- 
tend her forests meanwhile trying to de- 
velop her live stock production by aug- 
menting farm production rather than by 


the question. 


increasing range area. 


Lessons for America 

It is easy to point the moral for us in 
America from the experiences of France 
in her long struggle between forestry and 
grazing. The elementary lessons are of 
course that unrestricted grazing can and 
has caused large scale deforestation, which 
in mountainous regions has resulted in great 
destruction and economic loss and which 
France has for years been endeavoring to 
rectify by the expenditure of huge sums. 

Perhaps a more advanced lesson is that 
if the relation between forest and grazing 
areas is left to chance and political ex- 
pediency, the demand for grass alone may 
well overrule the more fundamental need 
for broad conservation measures. In this 
country, we should consider carefully 
our grazing industry and work out its 
fundamental economics as France has en- 
deavored to do. It is to be hoped that we 
may have more success in securing the 
application of sound methods than have 
our French friends. 
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Save Your Magazines 
for Future Enjoyment 


Every number of the AMERICAN FORESTS 
AND Forest LIFE is worth reading again 
and again. Seated in your favorite arm 
chair, you can idly turn over the pages and 
live over your last vacation and other vaca- 
tions in days gone by, all conspiring to make 
you more and more a lover of the great out 
of doors. 


Grasp this opportunity for greater enjoy- 
ment ffom your magazines—bind them in our 
special two-tone, hand colored, embossed cov- 
ers and they will be be preserved to give you 
a lifetime of enjoyment. 


Many requests make it possible for us to 
offer you these artistic, leather-like covers, 
pictured above, especially created for our 
members, in which you can insert each issue 
as you receive it in a half minute, without 
any punching, “spare parts” or other annoy- 
ances to try your patience. 


3y keeping each issue neat, clean and in- 
tact in this attractive cover, you soon com- 
plete a permanent volume equal in appear- 
ance to the best binding on your library 
shelves. 

Two dollars each net regardless of the 
number ordered. Postage will be prepaid to 
any part of the United States. For foreign 
or Canadian cities, add 25 cents for postage 
on each binder. 

Each binder holds twelve issues and is 
guaranteed. Your money refunded if you are 
not more than pleased. 


The American Forestry 
Association 


1523 L St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


MAIL THIS COUPON—PRINT PLAINLY 
The American Forestry Association, 
Washington, D. C. Date 

Gentlemen: ke ‘ 

Send me _...distinctive covers for 
AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE, 
postpaid, for which I enclose §$.............+ 
If I am not unusually pleased I will re- 
turn them to you promptly in 5 days, 
and my money and postage will be re- 
turned to me. 

Name eee e 
Street 


City and State 
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The New York State 
College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





THE State Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion of ninety acres at Syracuse, 
the Charles Lathrop Pack Demon- 
stration Forest of 1,000 acres at 
Cranberry Lake (home of the Soph- 
omore Summer Camp), three other 
field experiment stations, the Roose- 
| velt Wild Life Forest Experiment 
| Station, a modern pulp mill, a 
| well-equipped sawmill, a complete 
dry-kiln plant, the biological labora- 
tories, and an excellent reference 
library afford unusual opportunities 
for investigative work. A four-year 
course in Pulp and Paper Manufac- 
ture and a short course each spring 
in Dry-kiln Engineering and Lum- 
ber Grading are regularly given. 
In addition to the regular four- 
year undergraduate courses, special 
courses are offered that lead to the 
degrees of Master of Forestry, Mas- 
ter of City Forestry, Master of 
| Science, Doctor of Philosophy, and 
| Doctor of Economics. 


_ FRANKLIN MOON, Dean 





'Harvard Forest 


} 
| Petersham, 
Massachusetts 








A forest experiment station of two 
| thousand acres, 14 years under manage- 
|} ment on a sustained yield. Large variety 
| of silvicultural treatment in progress. 
| Logging, milling, and marketing § an- 
nually carried on. Extensive plantations 
established from the Forest nursery. 
Competent graduate students accepted 
as candidates for degrees of M. F. or D.S. 








RICHARD T. FISHER 
Direetor 











| FORESTRY TRAINING 


| In the Heart of the Rockies 
| The Colorado School 
| of Forestry 


A Department of Colorado College 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Four and five-year undergraduate 
| courses and a two-year graduate course 
in technical forestry, leading to the de- 
| grees of Bachelor of Science in Forestry 
and Master of Forestry. 

Forestry teaching in spring and fall at 
Manitou Forest (a 7,000 acre forest be- 
longing to the School) and the winter 
term at Colorado Springs. 

Write for announcement giving full in- 
formation. 


Yale School of 
Forestry 


Established in 1900 


rN graduate department of 
Yale University, offering a 
two years technical course in 
forestry leading to the degree 
of Master of Forestry. 


Special opportunities are 
provided for advanced work | 
and research in the labora- 


tories and the school forests. 


For further information and 
catalog address 


The Dean of the 


School of Forestry | 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 








School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Offers thorough training in 
Practical Forestry, preparing 
for federal, state and private 
work. 


Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bach- 
elor of Science in Forestry and 
Master of Science in Forestry 
respectively. 


Opportunity is given to spe- 
cialize in General Forestry, 
Logging, Engineering, and 
Range Management. 


Large logging and milling op- 
erations, important wood-work- 
ing industries, also extensive 

| federal, state, and private forests 
| near at hand. Excellent oppor- 
| tunity for summer employment. 
| 


For further particulars address 


| Francis G. MILter, Dean 


University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a four- 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 

Opportunities for full technical training, 
and for specializing in forestry problems 
of the northeastern States and Canada. 
Eight-weeks’ camp-course required of all 
Seniors in Forestry, in practical logging 
operations in northern Maine, under 
faculty supervision. 


For Catalog and further information 
address 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 


Professor ef Forestry 

















The Pennsylvania State 


Forest School 
Established in 1903 


Offers a four-year course leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in Forestry. Each summer a 
short course in nature study is also 
given. The school forest of 23,000 
acres has been under management 
for twenty-two years. The forest 
nursery produces three million 
seedlings annually. Plantations 
cover five hundred acres. 


E. A. ZIEGLER, Director, 
Mont Alto, Pennsylvania 











Oregon 
School of Forestry 


Located in the center of the last 
great stand of virgin timber in the 
United States. 

Offers four and five-year courses 
in professional forestry, logging en- 
gineering, and lumber manufacture. 


Field work in the magnificent Ore- 
gon forests, easily accessible from 
the school. The largest logging 
operations and lumber manufactur- 
ing plants near at hand. 

Summer work readily obtainable 
in the Forest Service, in logging 
camps, and in the mills. 


For catalog and further infor- 
mation, address 


G. W. PEAVY, Dean 
Oregon State 
Agricultural College | 


Corvallis : . Oregon 
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Why not live: with more 


Trees? 


Before the hoe of The Liiiie Church THE LIVING TREE GUILD announces a plan whereby everyone, whether they live 


cre agai ay pete ede me in the city or the country, may enjoy the intimacy of growing trees. You may 
are four (only two show in the pic- secure live trees 2 to 3 years old, at nominal cost with clear instructions as to their 
en Se se ga use. These trees are inspected by The Living Tree Guild and fully guaranteed! 











“Give fools their gold and knaves 

their power; Ss tal A 

(THERE is no substitute in our lives for a tree or a 2 LOS Se ee a eee 
fall; , for large 


growing plant. The more the city traffic rumbles 7 sows a field, or trains a : 
by our window, the more the automobiles crowd our flowe : ., quantities 
highways, the greater becomes the need for the peace, a Aiko ivrs 4 TREE, is more 
the love, the beauty of Nature. The message of trees 
is always one of happiness and relaxation. 
The Norway Spruce is famous for being hardy—when it 
is favorably planted it almost takes care of itself. Also, 
it develops a fine, beautiful shape. Cultivated spruces 
are valuable. There is not an investment that increases 
faster year by year than a splendid spruce tree. Many 
persons who planted seedlings a few years ago find 
that they now have an asset of great value, one that 
could be made to yield big profits. 
These trees offered here are seedlings grown for the 
purpose of transplanting. This stock is endorsed by 
the Forestry Departments of the State of Maryland and 
the State of New Jersey. Also, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, which has a very extensive forestry department 
organized on the most up-to-date lines, has bought 
many thousands of trees from this source. 


ONE 
DOZEN 
NORWAY SPRUCES 


Here are nursery grown 2 to 3 year seedlings, 
with finely developed roots, at this age about 6 
inches high. This is the size that is by far the 
best to transplant and transport. It is very 
simple to use these trees. Full instructions 

will be found in each shipment, together 

with suggestions for their use. Delivered 

by parcel post in specially constructed 

cartons; roots wrapped in damp moss 

that will keep them alive for days. 


Every tree 


GUARANTEED So ay 
y ae T ot , ag Tree Guild, 
y ee 8 : / Dept. 154, 
: “ 303 Fifth Ave., 


. “4 a 
to live ; ao | eS eg New York, N. Y. 


‘ 3 ee send 12 Norway 
» opruc 
as s a pruce Trees packed in 
The trees which you i : damp moss in a_ specially 
re ae : / constructed carton, these trees 


will receive under this Uf ag 4 te ¥ sence A once 


offer are fully guaran- ge 5 2 4 : y grown seedlings. _ I will pay the 
teed to be successful. If you ¢ : : 7 postman who delivers them $2.95 
. 4 3 / plus a few cents postage. If any 


will take reasonable care in the > WY ,’ fail to grow it is understood you will 


planting, and any trees should ; ee rig replace them without cost upon applica- 
fell te lve. they wilt be replaced 7 / tion within two months. (If remittance is 
¢ enclosed add 15c for parcel post and ship- 


promptly without cost upon ap- ment will be made prepaid.) 


plication within two months. 5 
7 


Write for our Announcement, “12 Ways to Plant a Home” ig Name 


4 


LIVING TREE GUILD . Uf Address 


303 Fifth Avenue New York, ae age fe Check here if you want 2 dozen trees for $5.00 
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